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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH! 
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The laws of psychology, which should serve as the basis for all teaching; 
are too often merely memorized for passing a college examination and 
then promptly relegated to the junk heap of useless information. As a 
matter of fact these laws are only “organized common sense”’ and if we 
heeded them they would help us reduce very much the trials and tribu- 
lations of the classroom. Anyone enjoys teaching more when, at the 
end of the hour, some child begs, “Oh, isn’t there time to let me ask my 
question?” than when the pupils sit bored and apathetic waiting for the 
bell to ring. Teachers who teach in a way that we term psychological 
understand and capitalize these psychological laws; the others either 
ignore them, or fail to use them to advantage. 

It does not help very much to set up rules and regulations on how to 
teach. Certain general principles, however, are so well established that 
they can serve as guides for classroom procedure. At times they do 
not seem to work, but the trouble usually is that you have failed to make 
the right use of them. Just because some morning we wake up to find a 
clouded sky and no sun visible, we do not say, “There is no sun!”’ So 
just because our efforts at applying psychological laws are not success- 
ful, we should not say, ““These laws don’t work!” 

To freshen our memories of these principles, let us list Thorndike’s 
chief laws of learning—readiness, exercise, and effect—,apply them to real 
classroom situations, and see how they work. 

The law of readiness. This means that if one wants to do a thing, all 
one’s interests are aroused and all one’s energies are exerted in the direc- 
tion of accomplishing it; if one does not want to do a thing and does it 
only because of coercion, there is bound to be a conflict of forces. Anyone 


1 Paper presented November, 1926, at the meeting of the Minnesota Education Association. 
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who has studied physics knows that the resultant of two forces acting 
in the same direction is equal to the sum of the forces, while when two 
forces act in opposite directions the resultant is equal only to the differ- 
ence between the two forces. 

To recognize the truth of this law we need only recall everyday experi- 
ence. The child who regularly made a scene before he was sufficiently 
clean to be presentable becomes interested in a health contest between 
school classes; he scrubs hands, neck, and teeth quite willingly. The 
girl who is underweight and refuses to eat proper food despite her 
mother’s pleading and scolding, suddenly becomes willing to drink milk, 
eat vegetables, and leave off candy when a weighing campaign at school 
has made being underweight seem a disgrace. 

A few years ago Frederick Burt, head of the San Francisco Normal 
School, was credited with saying, “For heaven’s sake, let us find a new 
way to teach physiology. Memorizing stuff out of textbooks is not learn- 
ing. The student must have a personal interest in what he learns. The 
only people who are interested in health are those who do not have it or 
who have acquired a social philosophy. Youth does not qualify in either 
group.” The way to interest people in health is through their present 
interests. For instance, adolescent girls are usually very keen about 
making the most of their appearance; so health work may be introduced 
via the route, “Are you as attractive as you would like to be?” The 
recognition of shortcomings stimulates a far greater interest in improving 
conditions than does studying physiology or memorizing health rules. 

If we expect girls to be interested in art as it is related to clothing, we 
shall make much greater progress if we start with a discussion of “What 
types of clothes should I wear? What colors are becoming to me?” 
than if we begin with definitions of art principles or laboratory work 
which consists of painting plaids. We must not make the mistake, 
however, of thinking that because a certain approach to subject matter is 
successful with children of one age it will be equally so with those of 
another. A tenth-grade class may be so interested that they sit on the 
edges of their chairs during a lesson on becoming colors, while a seventh- 
grade group will evince not the least interest; the former group had 
“bonds that were ready to act,” the latter had not. 

A few years ago it was common practice to devote all the time in the 
ninth-grade home economics courses to clothing and all in the tenth- 
grade to foods work. But there were many disadvantages to such an 
organization. So far as the clothing work was concerned it meant that 
the class started to work on cotton materials in the fall—first they 
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made an article or two of underwear, then a cotton dress which was 
usually finished in December or January. Then in the spring they 
worked on wool. With such a sequence, is it any wonder that neither 
the girls nor their mothers were especially enthusiastic about the cloth- 
ing work? Imagine how thrilled a girl would be to have a lovely new 
cotton dress ready to wear about the time that the thermometer touched 
the zero mark! Imagine how willing mothers would be to have their 
daughters buy really good—and consequently fairly expensive—material 
for wool dresses that would be ready to wear when the first hot weather 
came on! 

The Minnesota state course of study, imperfect as it may seem in some 
respects, made a real step in advance when it required that in the ninth 
year the clothing work should come for the spring semester only; that in 
the tenth year it should be offered in the fall. There is no question that 
the high school pupils and their mothers are more ready to cooperate 
than they were with the former sequence of work. But let us see whether 
the improvement in the matter of the clothing work has resulted in a 
less satisfactory situation in the foods classes. Not at all! The ninth- 
grade girls start with canning in the fall when garden produce is cheap 
and even going to waste and when the economic value of canning is far 
more apparent than in the spring when the teacher has to search the 
market for the first stalks of rhubarb. 

The law of exercise. This means that we never learn to do a thing 
unless we practice doing that thing. We learn to play the piano by play- 
ing on it, not by studying its construction; we learn to play baseball by 
batting a ball around a diamond in the vacant lot, not by studying the 
biographies of the great ball players. In the same way children learn to 
behave properly at the table, not by learning the rules of etiquette, but 
by practicing good table manners; they learn to spend money wisely, 
not by memorizing the divisions of the budget, but by spending money 
and paying the penalties of unwise expenditures; they learn to make 
their rooms attractive, not by painting side elevations of charming bed- 
rooms, but by re-arranging the articles on the bureau, re-hanging the 
curtains, straightening the rug. 

In the matter of examining materials used for clothing, our students 
must have sufficient practice to enable them to find out why one wears 
well and another does not, and to figure out whether the “latest thing” 
on the market is worth the price asked for it. Too frequently we have 
thought we were practical when we taught pupils to test fabrics, but 
this was too largely by microscopic and chemical tests. Would it not 
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have been better to teach them to apply tests which require no laboratory 
equipment and which they could use after they left the classroom? 
Very simple but effective methods are, for example, testing the breaking 
strength of warp and filling yarns, noting the appearance of the broken 
ends of the yarns, and determining the composition of the fabrics by 
burning. 

The law of effect. This is probably the most significant of the three 
laws, since without it there is little hope of improvement. If we expect 
to have children continue to do desirable things after they are no longer 
under our jurisdiction, then we must see to it that they get pleasure out 
of doing them while they are in school. Unless they feel satisfaction 
from successful accomplishment, it is not likely that they will exert 
themselves another time. Likewise, unless they feel dissatisfaction from 
failure, there is slight probability that they will strive to do better. 
When a girl who would rather climb trees than sew, sees her dress, with 
its puckered seams and uneven collar, displayed next to a particularly 
well-make dress, she is often sufficiently dissatisfied to strive conscien- 
tiously to make her next garment more attractive. 

Satisfaction is generally in proportion to the effort expended. Every 
child who has exerted his utmost efforts to make the school achievement 
day a success feels infinitely more satisfaction than he would have felt 
had the teachers extended the invitations, planned the program and the 
exhibits, and served as the entertainment committee. 

Every teacher should recognize that learning never goes on singly; 
there are always several learnings taking place simultaneously. She 
should also realize that these elusive, intangible, attendant learnings are 
apt to be much more potent than the primary ones, in so far as they 
determine future learning as well as the child’s attitudes, his ideals, and 
the scope of his interests. 

A girl may practice making buttonholes, for instance, until the product 
is very creditable; but instead of deciding that she is proud of her ac- 
complishment, instead of thinking of the various garments on which she 
can now make buttonholes, she may be deciding that the buttonholes 
are not worth the effort of making, and that in the future she’ll use snaps 
or safety pins. She may be deciding that she does not like the teacher 
who insists that she practice on these buttonholes, and so on and on. 
The primary response, namely the buttonhole, may be all that could be 
desired, but what about these other responses, these attendant learnings? 

Teachers can make children do almost anything that they determine 
upon. They can make them keep their utensils in order in the laboratory 
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drawers by severely penalizing any infraction of the rules. They can 
make them select becoming materials by accompanying them to the store 
and standing by while the fabrics are purchased. They can make them 
mount their samples neatly on cards by refusing to accept them other- 
wise. But unless the pupils get satisfaction from being orderly, from 
wearing proper clothes, and from doing neat work there is slight hope 
that they will develop permanent habits of doing these things. Through 
coercion and punishment satisfactory primary responses can usually be 
insured; but the use of such means may produce highly undesirable 
attendant responses. 

Coercion is seldom wise, although it is sometimes necessary. Some 
children have so long responded only to coercion that at first nothing 
else seems effective. Sometimes a class cannot see far enough ahead to 
realize the desirability of doing what should be done. Sometimes a rigid 
course of study demands that children do work which never could appeal 
to them, no matter how skillfully it was taught. Even the best teachers 
must occasionally resort to compulsion. But they should realize that 
it is only an emergency measure and that it should be a last resort rather 
than a regular practice. Neither should they forget that the ever-pres- 
ent attendant responses may be of the most unfortunate sort. 

We often become so engrossed in the immediate problem that we fail 
to take the occasional long look ahead that is necessary for seeing things 
in the proper perspective. We get so concerned about having a good- 
looking dress made that we insist on everlasting ripping and re-sewing, 
never stopping to wonder whether, with each day’s work, the girl is 
developing a more violent hatred for garment making and vowing in- 
wardly never to sew another stitch once she gets through the course. 
The advice given by a junior high school youngster to a friend who was 
just graduating from the teachers’ course in home economics, might well 
be heeded by many teachers. “Are you going to teach sewing?” ‘‘Prob- 
ably.” ‘Well, when you do, please teach sewing and not ripping! 
When I registered for sewing last fall, I was awfully thrilled about all 
the things that I was going to make, but I haven’t really made anything— 
I’ve just sewed seams and ripped them out again! And I hate it!” 

The importance of fostering the right attendant responses should not 
be underestimated. There is slight justification for teaching children to 
perform jobs in school if in learning to do them they acquired such a 
dislike for the work that they will never do it later if they can help 


it. 
The earmarks of psychological teaching. The little girl’s idea of food 
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is something that forms a meal and she is interested in learning to pre- 
pare meals rather than individual dishes that may eventually be used to 
make up a meal. Hence, if we approach foods lessons from the idea of 
meals, we are using the psychological method; if, on the other hand, we 
begin by having the class prepare and discuss the fruits that may be 
used in a breakfast, prepare and discuss the different ways of serving 
cereals, and so on, before we suggest that these are to be combined as a 
meal, we are using the logical method. 

Starting with the known and working toward the unknown is essential 
to psychological teaching. If facts familiar to the pupils are made the 
basis for the new information, then this new information can be more 
readily assimilated. A meal is something with which the child is familiar 
—cereals, beverages, proteins, and carbohydrates are abstract, foreign 
terms with little significance. 

Making sure that the pupils see the problem first as a whole is impor- 
tant; otherwise they are apt to work blindly and inefficiently. The goal 
must be clear, not only to the teacher but to the class as well. Compare 
the interest evinced by a pupil in learning to sew when she first learns 
to make up the various stitches and seams and finally is allowed to con- 
sider applying them on a garment, with that which she feels in starting 
with a garment and learning the stitches and seams that are needed to 
construct it. 

We have made the same error in teaching home economics that has 
been made in other fields of education—thinking that if we handed out 
to students well-organized subject matter with logically arranged facts 
they could, by some mysterious process of transmutation, apply the 
information when the occasion arose. We are beginning to realize that 
people learn to do things by practicing those things—not by taking lec- 
ture notes about them, and not by doing other things. Managerial 
skill, for instance, is not developed by following dictated directions! 

Do not make the mistake of thinking that in psychological teaching 
the teacher does not need to organize the subject matter. It must be 
organized first in a logical fashion and then it must be reorganized into 
an order that seems sensible to the learner. 

Meaningful, logical organization comes about only as a result of ex- 
perience. Normally a child learns best through psychological experience, 
but unless after the experience, the results are organized for future use, 
little progress is made. The more mature the person, the more he can 
learn from logically organized subject matter, chiefly because each year 
his background is broadened and the number of his concepts is increased, 
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so that the new subject matter is more likely to strike a familiar chord 
and to tie up with past learnings. 

The teacher must have a definite plan in mind (which may be the 
logical outline) but she will not present the material to her pupils in this 
form. Instead she will set up the topic of the lesson, find out what the 
pupils know about it, straighten out any wrong impressions that may be 
in their minds, make any needed adjustments in her original plans, and 
then help them to add to their knowledge the information which she sees 
they need. Always will she make applications, always use known facts 
as illustrations, always emphasize important points; and then in the end, 
she will use some sort of an outline form in making—or helping the pupils 
make—the summary of the lesson. This summary will usually coincide 
very closely with the teacher’s original, logically outlined plan. 

In teaching psychologically, one must always be on guard not to allow 
aimless wandering and irrelevant discussion which never arrive at the 
real point; these errors are apt to result from a superficial attempt to teach 
in psychological fashion. Likewise, all too often lessons are left “in the 
air” because there was no summarizing, no conclusions were drawn, and 
no final, logical organizing was done. 

In the long run it pays in time, effort, and mental strain to take pains 
to enlist the active interest of the class in the work to be done, rather 
than to assign tasks and then enforce their accomplishment. The time 
spent in getting the pupils to sense the problem, to connect it up with 
previous experience, to see the meaning of what they are learning, is time 
well spent. Progress may seem slow, less ground may be covered; but 
the pupils learn with more understanding and with less chance of mis- 
conception. Furthermore, the probability of future learning is far 
greater. 
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RADIO AND EXTENSION TEACHING 


LOIS P. DOWDLE 
State Girl’s Club Agent, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


Extension teaching by means of the radio has possibilities much greater 
than even its most ardent supporters believed in the beginning and bids 
fair to grow tremendously in importance in the next few years. It has 
been my responsibility from the initiation of the extension radio service 
in Georgia to help plan the programs and edit the papers for the service, 
and, like most those who have had such experience, I have passed through 
the stages of doubting its wisdom, fearing it might fail, wondering at its 
success, and finally being impressed with the opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility offered by this means of reaching the people. 

Naturally, one of the first objections met is that many of our farm 
people do not have radios and therefore do not get the service. The 
facts are that although in 1923 less than a hundred and fifty thousand 
receiving sets were in use in the whole of the United States, it is estimated 
that in 1926 there were more than a million. In some states there 
are radio receiving sets on 25 to 40 per cent of all farms. 

Another early difficulty was that in the beginning of radio service many 
new and weak broadcasting stations were erected until there were at 
least fourteen hundred in operation. Now the tendency is for weak 
stations to withdraw, so that at present not more than five hundred 
stations are in operation. Several colleges plunged into the field only to 
find that their weak stations had to be abandoned because of excessive 
expense and inability to serve their constituents. Some have replaced 
the weak stations with stronger ones while others have made definite 
connections with powerful commercial stations. At the present time 
there are more than a hundred centers from which programs of interest 
to rural workers and homes are radiated at frequent if not daily intervals. 

Nor do we need to doubt the effectiveness of the service rendered. 
After visiting personally, in twenty states, as many as six hundred farmers 
who regularly listen in, Mr. Sam Pickard, chief of radio in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, reports that they make only two complaints. 
One is that the broadcast programs keep them interested too late into 
the night; and the other that on winter evenings the whole community 
will drop in and forget to go home. In regions sixty miles from a railway 
he found farmers who had changed their methods, increased their crop 
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yields, and added to their income, all as a consequence of having listened 
to radio talks. ‘‘No field into which educational agencies have entered,” 
says Mr. Pickard, “now presents larger possibilities,” and he adds that 
“radio is probably the greatest boon to education since the printing press 
was invented.””! 

Similar testimony is given by extension directors and radio directors in 
the various states. 

Miss Mary A. Worcester of Kansas writes: 


We feel that our radio programs have been very successful. We are judg- 
ing the success of our programs from favorable criticism that we receive by 
mail and in the different homes we are in when we are working out in the state. 
Nearly every mail brings letters asking for information or letters of apprecia- 
tion for information received. Extension work by radio has received many 
words of appreciation in nearly every community where extension work by 
direct contact is carried on by the specialists. We know that we can get in- 
formation to a much larger group of people by the radio than by any other 
method used up to this time. It supplements the work given by personal con- 
tact. We believe thoroughly in our radio as a means of getting timely informa- 
tion before the people of our state. We believe also that the radio will become 
a greater factor in the educational development of the state in the future. 


Mr. Darrow, extension editor of Texas, says, 


We are, in general, getting quite a good many responses, and we are coming 
to feel that the radio is a valuable supplemental teaching method. 


Dr. Andrew M. Soule, president of the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture, says in speaking of the radio: 


It means that the truth which the institution possesses is being delivered in 
simple, timely, and usable form to the very hearthstones of our citizens. That 
it will stimulate and benefit the state’s great primary industries is already 
assured. Nor are the good results confined to Georgia. They are extending 
throughout the Southeast and beyond, for the area served by WSB includes 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. There are between 15 and 20 million people 
resident in this great territory. . . . . Ofcourse, it should not be concluded 
from this that many individuals living beyond the area indicated are not 
reached, as the air connection made possible through the agency of the AWanta 
Journal’s WSB station is one of the most powerful in the whole United States. 
Situated as we are in the very heart of the Southeast, it can be said with cir- 


1 For a description of the broadcasting of home economics from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture see page 275. 
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cumspection that we will now be privileged to radiate to the circumference of 
the great five hundred mile circle, in the center of which we are located, with 
effectiveness and dispatch. 


In November, 1926, Director Warburton of the Extension Service in 
Washington, D. C., sent out a questionnaire to extension directors with 
reference to radio broadcasting of educational programs. Certain 
facts gathered from the replies may be pertinent. 


Fourteen land-grant colleges, or the institutions of which they are a part, 
are operating radio broadcasting stations with power of 500 watts or more. 
These are Maine, Connecticut, Alabama, Arkansas, Texas, Michigan, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, South Dakota, Kansas, New Mexico, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. Extension work in agriculture and home economics makes up a material 
part of the programs of all of these institutions except possibly Wisconsin; 
Connecticut, Arkansas, South Dakota and Oregon complain of inability to 
make themselves heard because of short wave length or insufficient power, or 
both. Connecticut apparently is finding a solution of the difficulty by ar- 
ranging for joint broadcasting with a commercial station at Hartford. Ver- 
mont, Indiana, and North Dakota operate low powered stations from which 
they broadcast extension programs occasionally or regularly. Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, South Carolina, and Nebraska formerly operated stations which 
are now silent. Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Maryland, Georgia, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Idaho broadcast regularly 
from commercial stations either by direct contact, remote control, or the fur- 
nishing of manuscripts to be read by the station announcers. The arrange- 
ment seems to be generally satisfactory, although some of these states express 
a desire for additional time. New York has plans for an institutional station. 
Missouri and Oklahoma have the desire for stations, but no definite plans. 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Delaware, West Virginia, Virginia, Illinois, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and California occasionally contribute material on 
agricultural subjects for broadcasting by commercial stations or, if opportu- 
nity offers, representatives of these institutions broadcast in person. Of these 
states, Illinois has its own station under construction with plans for the inclu- 
sion of agriculture and home economics in its program. Little or no broad- 
casting is done by Rhode Island, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Utah, Montana, Nevada, and 
Arizona. 


An extensive and ambitious radio program is presented by the Kansas 
Extension Service from station KSCA, a 500 watt station on 340.7 meters. 
It is described as follows: 


A rural school program is presented from 9 to 9.25 a.m. five days a week dur- 
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ing the school year, consisting of music, exercise, instructional talks, and calis- 
thenics. From 9.55 to 10.25 the Housekeeper’s Half Hour is scheduled. The 
noonday program from 12.35 to 1.05 p.m. includes a brief entertainment fea- 
ture, two short talks, and a ten minute question box. The College of the Air 
is scheduled from 6.30 to 7.30 p.m., the first 5 minutes being devoted to a brief 
review of the day’s market, 15 minutes to popular lectures on a wide variety 
of subjects, and the period from 6.50 to 7.30 to a regularly scheduled course of 
instruction. The Kansas program is made up for a year in advance and is 
printed in a bulletin of 67 pages. 

The Housekeeper’s Half Hour, known as the 3 H’s, is on from 9.55 to 10.25 
each day except Saturday and Sunday. The first 5 minutes is devoted to 
music, reading, or daily drill. The next 5 minutes is devoted to current topics. 
During the third 5 minutes under the heading “all round the ranch,” all the 
phases of home economics are discussed. On Friday throughout the year this 
period is devoted to a series of talks on child care and training. After that 
5 minutes are devoted to the daily question box and the last 10 minutes of 
each day are given to a discussion of planning today’s meals. Miss Worcester 
says, “Most of the lectures are given much as they are presented in the 
classrooms. Of course, only those lectures which need no illustrative 
material are used. In our Housekeeper’s Half Hour radio program we are 
carrying two types of lecture series. One is a long-time series called ‘The 
Child, Its Care and Training.’ This course of study is given by Miss Flemming, 
who is in charge of the child training courses in the home economics depart- 
ment. The talks are given each Friday morning. They began in October 
and will continue until the first of June. Groups of women, particularly 
those interested in parent-teacher association work, gather at a home 
where there is a radio to listen to these child training lectures. A textbook 
is used by the group for their study and discussion. The radio lectures sup- 
plement the text. The other type of instruction is a short-time series of 
lectures, four or five talks in a series, dealing with home economics and allied 
subjects. These are given by various members of the faculty; home economics 
extension, residence staff of home economics, and any other departments 
of the college which have some study which would fit nicely into the program. 

“We do not try to compete with commercial concerns in giving entertain- 
ment of a light nature in our programs. Our programs vary very little from 
day to day, in the Housekeeper’s Half Hour. We have a music selection, an 
inspirational talk on a current event, a book review, or the timely reading of 
some selection of poetry; then the main discussion which is of authoritative 
subject matter; the question box, in which questions are answered by different 
members of the faculty; and a menu with reading of recipes.” 


Michigan State College operates Station WKAR, about three-quar- 
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ters of the program being devoted to extension work in agriculture and 
home economics. Michigan reports: 


Most of our agricultural departments feel that the radio has become one of 
our most vital extension mediums. Our only difficulty is in finding room on 
our programs to accommodate all the worthwhile features our different depart- 
ments wish to put on theair. Ifinterest in agricultural broadcasting continues 
we will be forced to make marked expansion of our radio school program. 
Extension specialists tell us of many instances where response from radio talks 
has been immediate and state-wide. 


The Georgia State College of Agriculture has its own specially equipped 
studio in the administration building with a direct wire service to Station 
WSB of the Aélanta Journal. The equipment is the best that can be had 
and the service is maintained at an approximate cost of $5,000 per year. 
It is a 30-minute service six days a week and the program consists of a 
market report, two 10-minute lectures on agriculture and home 
economics, and a series of questions and answers. 

The response is all that could be hoped for in the length of time that we 
have been giving the programs. Definite reports of actual service ren- 
dered have come from states as far distant as New York, North Dakota, 
and Texas, and have covered subjects ranging all the way from locating 
settlers on abandoned farms and choosing the soil types suitable for 
growing certain crops to landscaping the farm, making lists of books for 
children, planning menus, giving recipes, and the organization and de- 
velopment of community clubs. In our own state there are teachers of 
home economics and county home demonstration agents who watch 
the programs most carefully; when they find topics of interest to their 
girls the whole group is taken to a receiving station to listen in, so that 
our service reaches many specially interested individuals. 

In looking toward the future I believe we need to consider the radio as 
a powerful factor in extension work. In the counties employing county 
agents we shall find it to be an effective means of strengthening the pro- 
gram, of bringing the college into the definite thought of the people of 
the state, and in emphasizing the need for agricultural development. In 
the large number of unorganized counties it will be a means of centering 
interest upon the extension program. While the programs will be 
intended primarily to serve the interests of the farmer and the farm home, 
they will be of general interest to the great majority of all citizens. For 
all these reasons, they demand the finest thought and the best service of 


which we are capable. 
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SOME ANCIENT AND MODERN LAWS REGULATING BREAD 


SYLVIA A. MILLER 
Two Rivers, Washington 


Nearly seven centuries ago, in one of the earliest English statutes 
extant, Parliament leaves a record of its attempt to deal with the bread 
problem. In the fifty-first year of the reign of King Henry III, 1267, 
was enacted a law entitled “An Assize of Bread And Ale.” 

This statute fixed the minimum size of loaves of bread made of the 
different grades of flour in use at that time. All loaves, regardless of 
quality or size, were to be sold at a uniform price, a farthing. The 
price of a quarter of wheat, eight “London” bushels or sixty-four liquid 
gallons, was the standard by which the size of all loaves of bread was 
measured. As the price of a quarter of wheat increased, the size of the 
loaves of bread diminished. ‘‘Wastel” bread, a bread made of the finest 
flour, was the basic loaf by which all the other loaves, whatever the 
quality, were standardized. The lowest price listed for a quarter of 
wheat, in this assize, was twelve pence. At that price, a loaf of wastel 
bread was to weigh € pounds, 16 shillings, or about 81.6 Troy ounces. 
The maximum price of a quarter of wheat listed in this assize was 
twenty shillings; at this price of wheat a loaf of wastel bread was to 
weigh 6 shillings 9 pence or about 4.1 Troy ounces. 

The prices fixed by this assize made allowance to the baker for grain, 
help, salt, light, and fuel, the amount of the allowance being set by the 
king’s bakers after they had “proved” what should be justly allowed. 

The statute did not fix maximum weights for loaves of bread, nor 
provide any definite tolerance or allowable deviation from the weights 
fixed in the law; but apparently the law-makers regarded “too much” 
as great a crime as “‘too little,” since they fixed penalties for making the 
loaves too big, as well as too small. Those convicted of selling loaves 
of bread which exceeded the legal weight by more than two shillings 
(1.2 ounces) were ‘‘to be set upon the pillory without any redemption 
of money,” that is, they could not escape physical punishment by 
paying a fine. If the deviation from the lawful weight were less than 
two shillings, the convicted parties were to be “amerced” or fined for 
the first, second, and third offenses “‘according to the quality of their 
offense, but if one offend oftentimes and will not amend, then shall he 
suffer the Judgement of the Body, that is to say, the Pillory.” 
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History is a little obscure regarding the practical workings of this 
Assize of Bread and Ale, but after giving it a trial for 442 years, the 
Statute of 8 Anne 19, enacted in 1709, recites concerning it: 


The said Statute is expressed in terms so obscure and impracticable in these 
times that many Doubts and Difficulties have arisen and daily do arise in 
the construction thereof whereby little or no Observance hath in many places 
arisen . . . . evil disposed Persons taking advantage of the same have for 
their own Gain and Lucre deceived and oppressed her Majesty’s subjects 
and more especially the poorer sort of People. 


Thereupon Parliament repealed the ancient law and enacted a new 
Assize of Bread in its place. 

The assize of 1709 used avoirdupois instead of Troy weight for loaves 
of bread and varied the size of the loaves of bread with the changes in 
the price of a bushel of wheat, instead of the quarter. The price of all 
loaves was no longer uniform. “Small bread” included “the penny 
loaf,” and ¢‘the two penny loaf” of “white, wheaten, and household 
bread,” and to each of the three types of bread was assigned a different 
legal weight. “Larger bread” included the “‘six penny,” “‘twelve penny,” 
and “eighteen penny” loaves of “‘wheaten and household bread,” and 
these also had different legal weights. 

That there be no misunderstanding as to the size of the different 
qualities of bread sold at the stated prices per loaf, Parliament incor- 
porated into this law a tabulation of the classification, price, and weight 
of all legal loaves of bread at fifty-three different prices for a bushel of 
wheat, this price including allowance to the baker for baking. At two 
shillings ‘“‘the Price of the Bushel of Wheat and the Baking,” the smallest 
legal loaf was the “white penny loaf” which was to weigh 23 ounces 3 
drams; the largest legal loaf was the “household eighteen-penny loaf”’ 
which was to weigh 52 pounds, 2 ounces, 3 drams. At fifteen shillings 
“the Price of the Bushel of Wheat and the Baking,” the small “white 
penny loaf” was assigned the legal weight of 3 ounces, 1 dram, and the 
large “household eighteen-penny loaf” was made to weigh 6 pounds, 
15 ounces, 4 drams. 

This assize placed its enforcement upon the chief magistrate or mayor 
of each city, town, or borough or on justices of the peace where there 
was no chief magistrate. These persons were to proclaim changes in 
the size of loaves as the price of wheat changed, and they had the right 
of inspection at all times of any ‘House, Shop, Stall, Bakeroom, Ware- 
house, or Outhouse, to search for view, weigh, and try all or any Bread.” 
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Also they could make reasonable regulations for better controlling 
“the Mystery of baking Bread, Sorts, Assize, Price and Weight thereof.” 
Vendors of bread had to have license. The “Sort, Price, and Weight” 
or “any other Mark as shall be appointed” was to be “fairly imprinted 
or marked” on every loaf. The sale or exposure for sale of bread which 
was “‘a mixture of any other grain than wheat” was made illegal. 

Any bread found by the magistrates to be wanting in due weight, or 
deficient in ‘‘the goodness of the stuff,” “due baking or working thereof, 
marking, or of a kind not allowed by this law” was to be seized and 
distributed to the poor of the parish. Informers who obtained the 
conviction of violators of this law were to receive the “forfeiture”’ (a fine 
of 40 shillings), but had to pay the costs if there were no conviction. 
No special penalty was levied for overweight as distinguished from 
underweight. A definite term of life was given to this assize: “This 
Act shall continue for Three Years and from thence to the end of the 
next Session of Parliament and no longer.” 

The influence of these early English laws regulating bread can clearly 
be traced in laws and ordinances of states and cities in the United States 
down to the present time. 

In 1806, about a century after the assize of 8 Anne 19, there was passed 
in Washington, D. C., “An Act regulating the Weight and Quality of 
Bread,” which required that “all wheaten bread made or offered for 
sale in the City of Washington, shall be made of inspected flour, either 
superfine, fine or middling, without any intermixture of the same, or 
the addition of Indian meal or flour from any other grain;” that all 
bread exposed for sale be marked with the initials of the maker’s name 
and the quality; violations of which provision caused a forfeiture of the 
bread to the Trustees of the Poor, for the use of the poor. Bread offered 
for sale was to be made into “single or double loaves,” the weight of the 
loaves to be proportional to the price of a barrel of flour. The selling 
price of the bread was not fixed. At $4 a barrel, the minimum price 
listed in the ordinance, a single loaf of bread was to weigh 31 ounces and 
a double loaf 62 ounces. At $10 a barrel for flour, the maximum price 
listed, a single loaf was to weigh 13 ounces and a double loaf 26 ounces. 
The size of loaves had diminished remarkably during the century! 

Under this Washington ordinance, the mayor of the city, or in his 
absence, the registrar, was to publish in the local newspapers in the last 
week of the month, the price of superfine flour, as quoted to him by 
“respectable merchants living in the city.” This published price was 
to be the standard by which the weight of bread was to be regulated’the 
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next month, but if there were sudden rises in the cash price of superfine 
flour, the mayor was to make proclamation to establish the standard 
of bread, week by week. Upon conviction for violating this ordinance, 
not only was the bread complained of to be forfeited for the use of the 
poor, but the person convicted was fined two dollars for each loaf of 
bread that was underweight; one dollar of the fine was to go to the 
informer and one dollar to the city. However, complaint of underweight 
bread had to be made to the magistrate within twenty-four hours after 
the bread was offered for sale and in making his decision the magistrate 
was “bound to make reasonable allowance for the staleness of bread or 
loss of weight by drying.” 

The attempt to regulate the weight and price of bread by the price 
of flour at the time of proclamation of prices which were issued from 
time to time by the mayor, is found as late as 1841 in an ordinance in 
force in Mobile, Alabama. The Alabama Supreme Court held that 
since the charter conferred on the City of Mobile by the legislature 
granted the power to “license bakers and regulate the weight and price 
of bread,” the city had power to regulate that trade “if such restraint 
be for the good of the inhabitants or for the advantage of the trade and 
improvement of the community” and if “such regulations were reason- 
able and not contrary to the law of the state; furthermore their acts 
cannot be impeached on the ground that they are unwise or are not in 
accordance with just or enlightened views of political economy as under- 
stood at the present day.”’ 

Legislative bodies no longer attempt to fix the weight and price of 
bread in relation to the varying price of wheat or flour. The only 
notable instance of such regulation in recent times was during the world 
war when the Food Administration fixed a maximum as well as a mini- 
mum weight. Since the war some states have copied the provision of 
maximum as well as minimum weights for bread in their state law. The 
constitutionality of maximum weights for bread was passed upon by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in interpreting the Nebraska 
statute in the case of Jay Burns Baking Co. v. Bryan, in 1924; this is 
the latest Supreme Court decision on the subject. The Nebraska statute 
required that all bread for sale should weigh one-half pound, one pound, 
one and one-half pounds, or exact multiples of one pound; a tolerance 
of two ounces per pound was allowed; the weight specified in the law 
was to be the average weight of twenty-five loaves, and no loaf was to 
be less than the minimum or more than the maximum legal weight, 
that is, a half pound loaf could not weigh less than eight ounces nor 
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more than nine ounces; a pound loaf could not weigh less than sixteen 
ounces nor more than eighteen ounces during the twenty-four hours after 
baking. The Court in making its decision considered among other 
things the demand in the state for unwrapped bread, climatic conditions, 
the probability or improbability of a purchaser’s mistaking a half- 
pound loaf, slightly overweight, for a pound loaf. The majority opinion 
of the Court held that ‘“‘the provision that the average weights should 
not exceed the maximum fixed, is not necessary for the protection of 
purchasers against imposition and fraud by short weights, and it is not 
calculated to effectuate that purpose, and that it subjects bakers and 
sellers of bread to restrictions which are essentially unreasonable and 
arbitrary, and is therefore repugnant to the fourteenth amendment.” 

And so, after a lapse of six centuries and more, American law has 
modified its English inheritance in that the principle of the first ‘“‘Assize 
of Bread” which penalized the selling of bread “exceeding the legal 
weight by more than two shillings” as applied in modern law in the 
form of establishing maximum weights for bread, has been declared 
unconstitutional. 

The “‘unchanging law of change”’ is well illustrated in this brief sum- 
mary of a few laws regulating bread for the past six centuries; but un- 
changed through these same centuries has remained one of the cardinal 
principles of English law: the right of a sovereign state to exercise its 
police power in regulating food stuffs, in this instance bread, to protect 
consumers against fraud by establishing a minimum standard of weight 
for a loaf of bread and fixing penalties for the violation thereof. The 
laws governing sanitary conditions in the places of production and sale 
of foods are much later in their origin and development, a consequence 
of the expanding theory of the common law doctrine of police power; 
but as the saying goes, “that is another story.” 
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SOCIALIZING FACTORS IN HOME DEMONSTRATION 
WORK! 


MAUD MATHES WILSON 
Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station 


In the minds of its leaders the primary object of the home demonstra- 
tion movement has always been the development of those traits of 
character which make for stability in rural homes and rural communities. 

Every home demonstration worker has an ideal home and an ideal 
community in mind, a standard toward which she draws those whom 
she serves. She decides what lessons shall be taught, what methods 
used, what persons assisted, what helps utilized, as they seem to her to 
point toward this goal. The state leader chooses her agents in the light 
of this ideal, selecting those who can lead as well as serve. 

This ideal is essentially the same in all parts of the country and for all 
workers. Emphasis is variously placed on housekeeping technique, on 
the conservation or increase of family income, on the safeguarding of 
health, on the training of girls for homemaking, on the development of 
beauty, on the promotion of community life, according to variations in 
conditions or attainment. There may be differences of opinion as to 
the most effective methods, but we are one in our conviction that the 
home demonstration service is to be used for the development of those 
qualities which we term social. Always there is the idea that the family 
shall be so organized as to be self-supporting; that the home shall be a 
place of happiness for each individual in it; that health shall be conserved 
and opportunities afforded for self-expression; that children shall be 
trained for citizenship and homemaking; and that the homemaker shall 
find her job personally satisfying. This social contribution of home 
demonstration work is one of its chief values both to the public and to 
the workers. Capable women with college training in home economics 
are so much in demand that I doubt whether the extension service would 
attract them if they judged the work entirely in terms of material service 
rendered. 

What are these socializing influences, and how may we guide and 
utilize them? Any force which makes a woman aware of her capabilities, 
of her opportunities for service, and of her duty as a citizen and as the 
mother of future citizens, is worth utilizing, if at the same time she is 


1 Read before the Extension Section, American Home Economics Association, Minne- 
apolis, June, 1926. 
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made to realize the personal satisfaction that comes from the life of 
service, properly directed. Therefore, in order to determine the nature 
of the opportunity home demonstration work affords, we need to under- 
stand what determines the opinions and actions of women. 

The average high-type homemaker has no life apart from her family. 
Her friends, her mode of recreation, her desires and thoughts, as well as 
her manner of living, are theirs. Her strongest interest is in children, 
and she tries to stimulate ambition in them as well as minister to their 
needs. 

She loves beauty, honesty, harmony, order, and safety, and responds 
readily to any force that tends to develop these attributes in home and 
community life. 

She wants to share whatever she has and sincerely desires well-being 
and prosperity not only for her own family, but for the rest of the com- 
munity as well. 

She likes stability and plays an active part in making decisions, in 
family and community, which tend to perpetuate customs, maintain the 
standard of living, hold to the moral code, and strengthen family unity. 

She desires that her family shall be bound by strong ties of affection 
and makes many personal sacrifices to this end. 

She likes to teach. It is the form of self-expression most common in 
mothers. She teaches her own children. She helps young mothers of 
the neighborhood with their housekeeping and children. 

All these are traits of the strong, socially-minded homemaker, and 
since they are qualities universally admired, we find the leaders in exten- 
sion work possessing these traits to a great degree. 

Anti-social motives also govern women—suspicion, distrust, selfish- 
ness—and there are conditions in the lives of homemakers that foster 
just such traits. 

The home demonstration worker, then, needs to have an understanding 
of homemakers and of home conditions in order that she may direct 
and apply her work so as to foster desirable motives and supplant anti- 
social ones. She must have an impersonal attitude so that she may 
calmly note in which cases unlovely attributes spring from ignorance 
and fear and in which they are the result of hard, sordid, soul-destroying 
conditions of life. She must learn to know when there is hope of a 
change, but to recognize hopelessness when she sees it. 

The rural homemaker is affected by the isolation of farm life, by the 
lack of money for personal and household use, by the lack of contacts 
with people engaged in other professions than farming, and by the lack 
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of opportunity to develop personal talents. Because her personal need 
is so great, she responds quickly to the understanding and sympathy of 
the home demonstration agent and enters into home demonstration 
work with a whole-heartedness seldom witnessed in any other situation. 
Rural conditions must change a very great deal before there will be any 
marked diminution of opportunity for the home demonstration service. 

Among the socializing factors in home demonstration work the first to 
be considered is the teaching, counsel, example, and companionship of 
the home demonstration worker herself. We shall never reach the full 
possibilities of home demonstration work until we have an agent in every 
important county, one who has the right sort of personality and who has 
been trained specifically for her work. Some other system might give 
us more unit practices per dollar spent, but when we measure results in 
terms of ambition awakened, of pride aroused, of souls set free from the 
forces that hamper, we realize the need for an adequate staff, adequately 
trained. 

Another socializing factor is the opportunity for contacts given by our 
plan of home demonstration work. The circle of acquaintance of the 
average rural woman is all too small, consisting as it does of people who 
are like herself in education and experience, who do as she does and think 
as she thinks, and from whom she can learn little. Surely, as the years go 
by, as organizations develop and means of communication improve, this 
need will grow less. Meanwhile, home demonstration work brings con- 
tacts between neighbors, communities, counties, even states, and thus 
fosters good will, allays distrust, and subdues prejudice. 

Home demonstration work helps to make the home-keeping woman 
appreciate her own work, its opportunities for self-gratification as well 
as its value to society. The home demonstration service has exalted the 
skillful housekeeper, but at the same time it has shown the importance of 
certain phases of housekeeping and the relative unimportance of certain 
others. It has emphasized thrift, but considers thrift in the use of time 
and energy as well asof money. It has shown the woman with an artis- 
tic bent where she may use her talent in herown home. It helps her to 
work out a housekeeping regime and it shows her how to secure family co- 
operation to the end that she may have time and energy for personal 
needs. 

We are learning more each year about what goes into the making of a 
successful home and are no longer content with including only a few 
phases of the science and art of homemaking in our home demonstration 
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program. Weare considering how home life can be made more satisfying 
through reading and music and recreation. We are interested in the 
training of children. We are striving to make homes more comfortable 
and beautiful. 

To guide and utilize the socializing factors in home demonstration 
work, then, we must continue to be a unit in ideals, and zealously guard 
against any factors that may seek to destroy them. In a sense we are 
backfiring against the most destructive elements in modern life. Every 
worker, every leader, every demonstrator, should stand firmly for the 
principles upon which successful home life is based, in precept and in 
example. 

We must learn to know what modern social conditions demand of 
the home. We must learn to judge the success of homes, and to show, 
in our demonstrations, those qualities which are common to successful 
homes and lacking in the unsuccessful ones. We must learn more about 
homemakers, so that we can tell wherein training for homemaking has 
been faulty and how to supplement it; where motives are anti-social and 
what conditions cause them. We must consider the effectiveness of 
our methods not only in securing a satisfactory showing of practices 
adopted, but also in the light of their social values. 

We must develop in our home demonstration workers a fuller sense of 
appreciation of their opportunities as leaders, to grasp the technique of 
attaining the “fullest and finest development through the use of the many 
resources of the farm home and the farm community.”” We must realize 
our responsibility for directing the attention and interest of women 
toward and not away from the home. If we are required to prove any 
one thesis, it is that the life of a farm homemaker is satisfying in itself. 

We must learn more about local leaders. We have done little except 
give them training in subject matter. We need to learn why some are 
successful and others not. We must learn to train them so as to insure 
their success, for neither we nor they can afford failure. Our seeking 
will carry us deep into the life of the community, with its memories of 
past events, its prejudices and desires. We will encounter race preju- 
dice, religious differences, family troubles. We will find out why the 
woman who seems such a good homemaker and is so intelligent and will- 
ing is not desired, and why the woman who is not a good example as a 
homemaker apparently has more prestige as a leader. Agents who have 
had long years of service become uncannily adept at picking and 
managing leaders, but often they cannot tell why they do as they do. 
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We must learn more about the real needs of farm women. We expect 
of course that the efforts of Purnell research workers will set us definitely 
ahead in our understanding of fundamental needs. 

Some day, and soon I hope, a skillful psychologist who knows home 
demonstration work will analyze the methods commonly employed and 
will point out where we are developing initiative, where pride, where 
ambition, where honesty, where generosity. Perhaps we can even learn 
to know just how to go about the difficult business of wiping out the 
factional spirit in the community, or of replacing greed with some more 
lovely attribute, just as we now know how to produce good butter or 
improve health through diet. 

Perhaps we can show what social forces we set in motion when we 
bring women together in a meeting to consider the food value of vege- 
tables, or when we set one of their number apart by calling her a local 
leader and asking her, their neighbor and long-time friend, to teach them. 
Perhaps we can tell whether we have done good or harm in creating in 
the mind of the wife of a poor man desires for better equipment, better 
clothes, and better education for her children. 

Are we too close to the picture to see home demonstration work as a 
great socializing force, working for the betterment of the home, the basic 
social unit; helping to do away with ignorance and fear, and with home 
customs and ideals that are anti-social in their effect? Its full force will 
not be realized in our generation, but we have the privilege of directing 
it. Its future depends on our vision, our ideals, and our faith. 














EDITORIAL 


Plans for Asheville. From the bulletin sent out in April, members 
of the American Home Economics Association have learned how to reach 
Asheville by rail or motor for the annual meeting, June 21 to 24, where to 
stay, and what sort of delightful expeditions can be arranged on the side. 
The March JourNAL indicated the general plans for the meetings and the 
June JourNAL and bulletin will give the full preliminary program. 
Meanwhile the committee reports certain interesting developments. 

Joint meetings between sections of the Association have proved so 
satisfactory in the past that several have been arranged this year. 

On Wednesday forenoon the Education and Nutrition Sections meet 
in joint session as do also the Homemakers Section and the Committee 
on Economic and Social Problems of the Home. 

The Textile and Related Art Sections will hold a meeting together on 
Wednesday afternoon. 

The Extension and Home Economics in Business Sections also are 
planning a joint meeting for Wednesday afternoon at which special 
speakers are to discuss such questions as “‘What does the Extension field 
expect of Home Economics in Business?” and “‘What is Home Economics 
in Business prepared to give to Extension workers?” 

The round table of the Nutrition Section on Wednesday evening will 
be in effect a joint meeting between the section and the Committee on 
Health Education, as the program is to deal with nutrition in health 
education and is in charge of Clyde Schuman, chairman of that com- 
mittee. 

The full list of visiting speakers cannot yet be announced, but it is 
expected to include Dr. E. E. Slosson of Science Service, who will give the 
address at the general meeting on Tuesday evening, and Dr. Douglas A. 
Thom, the well-known writer on mental hygiene for children. 


Conference of Home Economics Supervisors. On Monday, June 
30, the day preceding the meeting of the Association proper, a con- 
ference of city and state supervisors of home economics and other home 
economics educationalists has been called by the Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. J. J. Tigert. It will meet at 9.30 a.m. at the Battery 
Park Hotel (headquarters for the Association) and will conclude with an 
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open dinner at 6.30 p.m. Miss Emeline Whitcomb, home economics 
specialist of the U.S. Bureau of Education, will act as chairman. Because 
of the brief time available only topics of exceptional importance will be 
discussed. 

Curriculum construction has been placed first on the list. Although 
much good work has been done toward building the home economics 
curriculum, the task is hardly more than begun, nor can curricula be 
built intelligently until there is more general agreement as to the objec- 
tives of home economics education. The Asheville program is planned to 
cover both elementary and secondary education, including the questions 
in junior and in senior high schools, and to include discussion of home 
economics objectives. 

Another topic, “The Scope of Child Development and Parental 
Education,’”’ seems particularly timely in view of the study now being 
made by Miss Richardson, the Association’s field worker in this subject, 
and the rapid increase in popular interest in the subject. So too does 
“The Household Budgeting Course as a Means of Social Orientation for 
Boys and Girls.” Aside from its possibilities for showing how an 
individual may get the best returns for his own and his family’s ex- 
penditures, its wider social value is being realized by economists, as 
witness the article by Laura M. Kingsbury in School and Society, re- 
ferred to on page 296. 

To have such a conference meet in connection with the American Home 
Economics Association seems in every way a happy arrangement, and the 
Association joins in the hope that the discussions of the conference will 
reveal better methods of handling problems and a wider understanding 
of the goals in elementary and secondary home economics education. 


Child Development and Parental Education. The amount of 
attention paid by newspapers and magazines and book publishers to 
the question of what to do about children and parents gives constant 
evidence of the interest the public takes in the subject. Of course some 
of the books and articles are rather drivelling, but a surprising number 
show signs of serious thought and careful preparation. This is a most 
hopeful sign in so young a movement and in one where personal feeling 
and individual experience might so easily warp judgment. An important 
influence toward such sanity is undoubtedly exerted by the organizations 
intelligently interested in child study, many of which were already well 
established before the movement shot up so rapidly. 

One of their aims is to disseminate reliable information; and to further 
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this several of them have during the last few months called conferences in 
different parts of the country at which parents, teachers, and child wel- 
fare workers have had opportunity to discuss with specialists some of 
the most urgent problems of child life and parental responsibility. Such 
local conferences have been held in Baltimore, Los Angeles, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, and New York, and made genuine contributions to both 
subject matter and method. Several smaller groups have been invited 
to meet at the Merrill-Palmer School to consider special phases of the 
general subject. There can be no doubt that such carefully-arranged 
conferences render a great service in educating leaders and in helping to 
steer this important movement between the Scylla of outworn opinion 
and the Charybdis of half-proved experiment. 

Miss Richardson, the field worker of the American Home Economics 
Association in child development and parental education, has naturally 
been in attendance at these conferences and has also visited a large 
number of places where special projects are being worked out. Through 
her cooperation the JouRNAL plans to publish a series of brief, informal 
descriptions of some of the latter, the tirst of which is found on page 278. 


Child Health. The celebration of May Day as Child Health Day 
which the American Child Health Association has been fostering for 
several years, appears to be meeting with wide approval, as was to be ex- 
pected. Love of children and the common sense of the health education 
combine so successfully with our idea of May as the season of youth and 
growth that parents and teachers, child welfare workers and public 
health officials welcome the celebration as appropriate and the children, 
needless to say, delight in the songs and plays and pageants which go 
withit. In fact, “May Day Festival Book” by Grace T. Hallock, which 
the American Child Health Association has issued primarily to suggest 
ways of celebrating the day, is an all-the-year-round handbook on making 
child health popular with the youngsters and the general public. It is 
based on May Day reports from all over the country and is really ‘an 
all-American team of ideas,”’ including not only things for the children 
to do but ways of catching the attention of grown-ups—posters, window 
exhibits, radio talks, parades, and suggestions for community cele- 
brations. 

These May Day health festivals will this year play their part in 
increasing general interest in the annual meeting which the American 
Child Health Association will hold in Washington a week or so later. 
The exact dates are May 9, 10, and 11, and the headquarters are to be at 
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the Willard Hotel. Secretary Hoover, the president of the Association, 
has stated the general purpose of the meeting as “to evaluate gains made, 
to take stock of resources, to delineate the course ahead.”” Among the 
topics to be discussed will be The Contributions of Research to Child 
Health, Self-Analysis of Health Organizations, The Cost of Health 
Protection, Significance of Health to the School Beginner, Adjusting 
Education to the Child’s Physical and Mental Ability, and The Promo- 
tion of Health Through Recreation. Many of the national associations 
concerned with recreation and character training of boys and girls, 
among them the American Home Economics Association, are sending 
representatives to participate in the conference and to discuss with 
physicians, nurses, educators, and public health officers, ways and means 
of securing closer cooperative effort. 


Clothing for Infants. The importance of the hygiene of clothing 
is a subject on which all home economists are agreed, but one on which 
those who have to do with clothing selection and health education 
would welcome more definite information. Anyone familiar with the 
treatment of the subject in the standard reference books knows what a 
large part of the statements are of the glitteringly general variety, and 
what a paucity of definite facts are therein represented. Judging by 
inquiries from correspondents, there are few gaps in our special home 
economics knowledge of which people are more aware, while with the 
present prominence of child care, there is special demand for definite, 
reliable advice about the choice of garments for babies and little children. 
It is, therefore, good news that the U. S. Bureau of the Home Economics 
has enlisted the cooperation of fourteen state colleges and universities 
in a study of the clothing now being worn by youngsters in the United 
States, and that the ultimate purpose of this and other studies contem- 
plated by the Bureau is, according to the Official Record of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 


to get facts from which recommendations can be made for more efficient 
utilization of textiles in the different kinds of garments and for clothing 
standards from the standpoint of health. 

Records are being taken of the kinds, weights, and number of garments worn 
by normal healthy babies. Each of the cooperating colleges plans to get one 
hundred such records in midwinter and a like number in midsummer for 
children brought in to clinics. Weather conditions for the day the clothing 
records are taken will be obtained from the Weather Bureau and as much 
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information as possible noted about temperature in the homes of these infants. 
Since the climate of the East Coast, West Coast, Rocky Mountain States, 
Mississippi Valley, far South, and Alaska are represented in the fourteen 
places chosen for these studies, effects of temperature, humidity, and altitude 
on clothing habits will show up in these records. 

These clothing-habits records will have the same significance that dietary 
surveys have in nutrition. Laboratory studies of what people should eat and 
wear in terms of body needs must be compared with actual practices. Accord- 
ing to recent work on ultra-violet rays, clothing bears a much closer relation 
to health and body development than was heretofore suspected. Psycho- 
logical studies indicate too that habits of mind and body are strongly influenced 
by clothing, food, and other environmental factors during infancy and early 
childhood. This preliminary study on infants’ clothing is a step toward the 
application of science to wearing apparel. 


The Palate and the Palette. The Art Center is familiar to 
many home economists as a delightful building at 65-67 East 56th 
Street, New York City, where are held the various exhibits of organiza- 
tions concerned with art and its practical applications. Fewer perhaps 
are so fortunate as to see its monthly Bulletin and from it to realize 
what clever and amusing things the members are constantly up to. 
An article in the March issue, “Greens and Art,” describes a “correla- 
tion” between art and dietetics, at once so masterly and so timely that we 
have asked the privilege of reprinting it. 


The coming of Spring is always associated in our minds with green things 
and poets who lapse into verse on Nature at short notice, the subjects ranging 
from warm sunny days to the lambs and the tender young dandelions growing 
in the fields. It is the time of year when our appetites are jaded and we long 
for—we know not what. Many poems have been written of the dandelion, 
noted for the gold of its flower and for its delicacy as a salad, but now the 
avocado, commonly known as alligator pear, has superseded it and a verse on 
its delectability appears from the pen of Ellis Parker Butler, which speaks for 
itself: 

I like alligator pear 

In a salad anywhere; 

Like it with French dressing rich 
But I like it anywhich; 

I would like it made by you 

Or if made by anywho; 

Liked it yesterday, and now, 
Anywhen and anyhow; 

I like alligator pear 

In a salad anywhere. 
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This and the favorite salads of other writers, artists and well-known persons 
illustrating the reciprocal relation and appreciation existing between the 
palate and the palette, are on exhibition at the Art Center from March Ist to 
March 7th under the auspices of a committee including Stewart Culin, curator 
of the Brooklyn Museum of Art; Reginald Townsend, editor; Frank Alvah 
Parsons, director of the New York School of Fine and Applied Art; and Mary 
MacKinnon, artist. Henry B. DeV. Schwab of the Best Foods Home Eco- 
nomics Service is chairman. Arrangements have been made with Mr. Armand 
Doré, the well-known Restaurateur Culinaire, to supervise the preparation of 
the salads. The results on the buffet demonstrate the salad ideals of writers 
and painters of note, whose pictures will adorn walls of the gallery. 


Correction. The authors of the article “Coefficient of Digestibility 
and Dynamic Action of a Simple Diet in Contrasting Types of Indi- 
viduals” in the JouRNAL OF Home Economics for January, 1927, 
desire to call attention to a slight error. In table 3, page 25, under the 
heading of the third column, “Basal Metabolism,” the word “grams’”’ 
should be changed to “‘cubic centimeters.” 


Notice for Food and Nutrition Section. For the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the Food and Nutrition Section who are unable to attend the 
Asheville meeting, as well as to acquaint all members of the Section with 
research problems under investigation, it has been suggested that as 
complete a set as possible of brief progress reports of nutrition research 
conducted by members of the section be printed or mimeographed for 
distribution to the section members at the time of the Asheville meeting. 
The special topics to be discussed at the Research Round Table will 
probably include, the vitamin content of foods in relation to human 
nutrition; factors which influence the quality and palatability of meat; 
dietary habits of school children in relation to health, metabolism studies 
and baking studies. , 

Every member of the section who can contribute a brief progress 
report of research on one or more of the above topics or on other phases 
of nutrition research is requested to communicate at once with Miss 
Sybil L. Smith, Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., stating the subject of her report and 
whether or not she is planning to attend the Asheville meeting. 
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How Long Does a Family Need Charity? Most people will be 
surprised to know that some families need help over a very long period of 
time. In some cases, one visit is enough to take a family over a crisis, 
but suppose the need persists—then the worker presists. An individual, 
in giving aid or advice to a family, often gets discouraged, but an insti- 
tution specializing in this work does not have human discouragements. 
That is an advantage of organized relief: it keeps right on, year after 
year if necessary, in its contact with the family. For example, the need 
in one client-family of the United Charities of Chicago persisted over a 
period of 28 years. 

In order to get some idea of the duration and closeness of contact with 
its clients, the United Charities of Chicago recently made a study of 574 
of its case records. The contact with all of these families, from the 
opening to the closing date, was far from continuous. Years elapsed in 
some cases during which they were not seen and so the earliest date on 
the case record was no indication of the extent of the contact. It could 
be measured better by the number of months in which an entry appeared. 

The earliest contact among these families was in 1895 by the Relief 
and Aid Society (one of the organizations which united to form the 
United Charities) with a man of 57, almost unemployable from old age, 
married to a woman of 33, with a baby girl. Both parents were believed 
to be feebleminded, their daughter and a son, born three years later, 
being of low mental grade. This family was seen at intervals over a 
28-year period. By that time the boy had been sent to the State School 
for Feebleminded, the man had died, and the mother and daughter were 
living with relatives who could look after them. There were 71 months 
during this time, in 20 different years, when they were seen. 

Another record opened in 1900 with a childless, middle-aged couple. 
Through drink and old age they soon became unable to find work but 
refused the institutional care repeatedly offered them. There were 18 
months in 5 different years when they were seen during the 24 years 
following the first contact. 

Some families were given emergency service only, accomplished in a 
short time, and then after years of being able to manage for themselves, 
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turned again, in a crisis, to the United Charities. Such a case was the 
H. family. 


Mr. H., 55 years old, appealed for help during the unemployment period of 
the winter of 1914. Both he and his 24-year old son were out of employment. 
Work was found for him and the case was closed. Nine years later the un- 
employment of 1923 again reduced the family to the point of asking for relief. 
Mr. H. was then 65, the older son married and a younger one of 23 out of 
work. Relief was given until the boy found work. The family was seen in 
10 different months. 


The greatest number of months in which there was contact with any 
family was 97, in the case of the M. family. 


This family appealed first in August, 1915, when Mr. M. became unable to 
work because of tuberculosis. The five children then ranged in age from 11 
years to7 months. Although Mr. M. lived for eight years in a sanitarium, he 
was never able to work again and the contact of the United Charities with the 
family was continuous until the boys grew up and became self-supporting. 
After that, contact was occasional until they had a growing savings account 
and were all in good health and their various difficulties adjusted. 


By comparing the number of months in which the family was seen or 
something done in its behalf with the total length of time covered, some 
indication of the closeness of the contact was shown. 

Of the 184 families who received more than emergency service, there 
were 40 families with whom the organization had contact every month; 
14 in every month except one, and 13 in every month except two, from 
the opening of the case to the closing, or to the last date on the cases 
still current. 

With other families there were periods of intensive work separated by 
periods of slight contact or none at all, as illustrated by the O’C. family. 


There were four small children in the O’C. family in 1913 and contact with 
the family was fairly continuous for five years. Futile efforts were made dur- 
ing this time to get Mr. O’C. to give up drink, and the family was helped at 
intervals through hardships caused by his neglect and periodic imprisonments. 
He was then turned over to correctional agencies, the Cook County Agent 
giving relief when necessary, and for four years the United Charities saw 
nothing of the family. When contact was renewed in 1922, Mr. O’C. was 
still drinking. From March, 1922,to December, 1923, very intensive contact 
was maintained by the United Charities’ worker and in April, 1924, when the 
case was closed, Mr. O’C. had been sober and working steadily for five months. 
The total number of months’ contact was 85 during 11 different years. 
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In contrast to these long and close contacts was the much larger num- 
ber of families who were in touch with the United Charities for only a 
few months or in some cases a few days. The difficulty that brought 
them to the point of appealing for help was one that could be quickly 
adjusted and in many cases there was no further appeal. 

Contact with 85, or 35 per cent, of the families studied where emerg- 
ency service only had been given lasted two months or less, and with 
268 families, or 68 per cent, for six months or less. In addition, there 
were seven families included in the extended service group whose contact 
was for six months or less. The following is an example of the short 
contacts: 


Mr. G. had been laid off from work and found it impossible to get another 
job in the winter of 1923-24. When the fifth child was born in January, 
they appealed for help, and when the case worker informed the employer of the 
situation in the family, he gave the father work. Relief was given until the 
first pay was received. The case was closed eight days after the appeal, 
leaving the care of the mother and baby in the hands of the visiting nurse. 


The following summary shows the number of months during which an 
entry appeared on the case record for 524 cases that were closed when 
read: 


Contact with 379 families, 72.3 per cent, had 12 months or less entries: 
Less than 2 months, 85; from 3 to 6 months, 189; from 6 to 12 months, 105. 

Contact with 99 families, 18.8 per cent, lasted 13 to 24 months 

Contact with 13 families, 2.5 per cent, lasted 25 to 36 months 

Contact with 15 families, 2.9 per cent, lasted 37 to 48 months 

Contact with 13 families, 3.5 per cent, lasted more than 48 months 


It would seem, therefore, that no generalized answer can be given as to 
how long a family needs charity or relief. This depends altogether upon 
the facts in the particular family. One thing is clear: that the first 
step is to gather all the facts about a client as a basis for an answer or a 
decision. That, of course, is the first task of organized, scientific relief. 

Scott E. W. BEpForpD, 
Research Secretary, United Charities of Chicago. 


Broadcasting Home Economics from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. A personal representative of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the households of one million city, town, and 
farm women. That is what “Aunt Sammy” means to members of the 
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radio audience who listen in to the Housekeepers’ Chats, a five-day-a- 
week, fifteen-minute program syndicated to approximately 50 stations 
in the United States, and devoted exclusively to authentic information 
on subjects of interest to women. 

Aunt Sammy was created by the chief of the farm radio service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, to aid in putting over one of 
the important features of the national farm radio program planned for 
the season 1926-27. Iti her duty to assemble material bearing on 
household economics from the various bureaus in the department and to 
compile this material so that it can be effectively presented by the women 
who actually broadcast the programs. 

Aunt Sammy and others in close touch with the radio programs for 
women frankly admit their surprise at the response the Housekeepers’ 
Chats have elicited since the first talk was broadcast on October 4, 
1926. Thousands of letters from interested listeners leave no doubt as 
to the efficacy of radio as a means of disseminating scientific information 
of a practical nature. In four months, more than 25,000 letters were 
received from women listeners who sought advice on every phase of 
homemaking. 

Using these letters as a guide to what household information is most 
needed and desired, Aunt Sammy discusses nutrition, meal-planning, 
cooking, clothing, health, house furnishing, gardening, and other kin- 
dred subjects. The letters indicate that planning and cooking three 
meals a day continue to be the biggest and most puzzling tasks of the 
average housewife. 

The U. S. Bureau of Home Economics is of course the main source of 
information for the Housekeepers’ Chats, and the success of the talks is 
due in large measure to the painstaking work of the Bureau specialists 
in planning practical, well-balanced menus calling for foods which are 
in season, and in furnishing recipes so nearly “‘fool-proof” that they seem 
never to fail, even in the hands of inexperienced cooks. Great care is 
taken in writing the menus and the recipes so that they will be clearly 
understood over the air. Lists of ingredients are repeated and methods 
of cooking are explained logically and simply. 

Anticipating a demand for the recipes, the Department of Agriculture 
has had 50,000 cookbooks printed, and the bulk of these has been dis- 
tributed in response to individual requests from women listeners. Menus 
and the recipes are furnished in loose-leaf form, with a binder, and sup- 
plements are sent out from time to time. 
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Another important contribution of the Bureau of Home Economics is 
its answers to the hundreds of questions received as a result of the house- 
keepers’ programs. If the answers are of general interest, they are in- 
corporated into the programs, otherwise a personal answer is mailed. 

Enthusiastic comments from listeners-in, from women engaged in 
teaching home economics, and from directors of broadcasting stations 
would convince even the skeptics who consider radio a synonym for jazz 
that the personal contact made possible by radio will be an important 
factor in future plans for education. 

Aunt Sammy’s work is not finished when she has planned her program, 
collected her information, and had the material approved by subject- 
matter authorities. There still remains the task of preparing copy that 
will be favorably received. 

Every department radio program is given a severe test to determine its 
suitability for broadcasting purposes. It must above all else contain 
practical information; it must be timely, concise, and of general interest. 
According to the chief of the radio service, 


The subject matter must have “‘teeth”’ in it—real punch in the form of fresh, 
new, helpful information. The program maker dare not bore his audience 
with restatement of old facts. He must sense the questions his audience may 
be asking, and without waste of words or attempt at oratory, supply the in- 
formation in a straight-to-the-point fashion. Every fact must be dramatized 
to the fullest extent—be prepared with a friendly tone and ring true when 
spoken. All scientific terms must be carefully and accurately explained. 

The radio program maker edits both with his ears and his eyes to determine 
whether the copy “speaks smoothly.” He reads it aloud to test its “ear 
quality,’’ for words and sentences easily read may sound awkward when 
spoken. Difficult consonants are avoided. Construction is simplified. It is 
the listener’s ear, not his eye, that must be appealed to. He must be made to 
feel that he is being “talked to”’ or “visited with,” rather than “lectured at.” 
There must be dignity in the program. Cleverness must be genuine. 


There is a thrill and a fascination about writing copy for broadcasting. 
Before the radio writer has been in the work very long he is likely to 
regard all the members of his vast audience as his personal friends, and 
writing in an easy, conversational style becomes a matter of habit. 

When Aunt Sammy’s programs are mailed from Washington, her work 
on them is done, and the next step is taken by the women who do the 
actual broadcasting, also under the name of ‘“‘Aunt Sammy.” Much 
depends upon these microphone artists. They must show genuine 
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interest in their audience and in their subject matter, and their voices 
must be pleasant, friendly, and effective. Otherwise the work of the 
program writer is of no avail. 

Solid information, interestingly written and sympathetically pre- 
sented, has resulted in scores of letters from women who write to Aunt 
Sammy as one friend to another: ‘When I listened in to your talk this 
morning, it seemed to me that you had just come in for a chat and were 
right here in the room with me. . . . ” But the letters are another 
story. 

Although radio as a means of education is still in its tender years, 
much of practical value has already been accomplished by making the 
mass of farm and household information in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture available for presentation “on the air.” The 
achievements of the national farm radio program are convincing evi- 
dence that radio is already filling a unique place in education, and even 
the most conservative hesitate to place a limit on its possible usefulness. 

JOSEPHINE F. HEMPHILL, 
U.S. Department of Agriculiure, Washington, D.C. 


A Home Economics Extension Project in Child Care and Train- 
ing. Extension classes in child care and training were first organized at 
Iowa State College in November, 1925, after the subject had been suc- 
cessfully introduced as part of the home economics curriculum for under- 
graduate students. In the first year of the extension classes, monthly 
instruction was given to fourteen study groups of women by the exten- 
sion specialist in child care and training. The groups were sponsored by 
such organizations as the Farm Bureau, the local branch of the American 
Association of University Women, the Parent-Teacher Association, and 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, but not all the women in the study 
groups were members of these associations. The first year’s work proved 
so successful that an extension project in child care and training has now 
been organized as a regular part of the home economics extension carried 
out by the college in cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and of the statewide program of child study and parent education in 
which the three state educational institutions of Iowa are participating, in 
cooperation with the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 

Before the course to be offered was outlined, the topics in which pos- 
sible members would be most interested were learned from the two hun- 
dred or more replies received from questionnaries sent to representative 
women, mostly mothers. The replies suggested concrete parental 
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problems involving health, care, and behavior; these problems concerned 
mainly either very small or decidedly older children, the latter suggesting 
difficulties resulting from earlier lack of proper care and training. Start- 
ing from this information, a course of ten lessons was outlined, including 
the following subjects: What parents owe their children; what to feed 
the child; importance of proper food; teaching the child to like whole- 
some foods; understanding the child at various ages; how habits are 
formed; overcoming bad habits; obedience as a family matter; play as 
education; reports on individual home projects. 

Carefully-selected travelling libraries of about twenty books and fif- 
teen pamphlets have been assembled for use in connection with the les- 
sons. Ten sets have been furnished by the Iowa State College Library 
and five by the State Library Commission. One of these is sent to 
each group which registers for the course. To supplement these, mem- 
bers are urged to make use of the individual book service offered by the 
College and the Commission and to collect copies of the excellent articles 
which leaders in the field of child study are contributing to current 
magazines. One group is clipping such papers and turning them over 
to the local library for the use of others. Each member of a study 
group is expected to read at least five books during the course and is 
given special commendation for reading ten or more. Special reports on 
assigned topics increase the use made of this reference material. 

In addition to study groups similar to those of 1925-26, the leader- 
training plan so successfully used in other fields of the cooperative exten- 
sion service, has been inaugurated with five child study groups in one 
county. Each group consists of about twenty women, chosen by their 
communities because of special ability and qualities of leadership. The 
college specialist in child care and training meets with each group for 
one day a month from November to August and trains them in the sub- 
ject matter needed to lead the work of their local study groups. Printed 
or mimeographed material on the points emphasized is given to each 
leader for the members of her group, so that she need not attempt to 
give original advice for solving problems of child health and behavior. 

One of the original child study groups has organized four new discus- 
sion groups and is furnishing leaders who are now passing on to others 
what they learned from the extension course. 

A system of collecting reports from the study groups is being perfected 
which will add to the value of the project. Those already indicate 
certain general results of the course. It has made available to parents 
information which they did not know existed and which carries over into 
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improved attitudes and practices of family life and gives greater con- 
fidence and inspiration for parenthood. It has led to better understand- 
ing of the child’s mental and emotional development and of the prin- 
ciples of habit formation. It has aided in solving practical problems of 
poor nutrition, constipation, fatigue, and nervousness, and in overcom- 
ing fears, jealousies, tantrums, and such habits as thumb-sucking and 
enuresis. It has shown the advantage of positive methods to secure 
obedience and how to promote education through play and books. 

The experience already gained has shown certain points on which more 
emphasis is now being placed. Great care is being given to the organi- 
zation of the groups, to insure the continued success of the project. 
Authoritative, helpful subject matter is being compiled and presented 
as concretely and definitely as possible. Demonstrations and exhibits 
are being added, study plans revised, and illustrative material prepared. 
Attention is being given to the value of suitable publicity, both before 
classes are started and to report the results. Increased effort is being 
made to translate the theory of child study into the attitudes and prac- 
tices with children in the home and to help parents realize that “‘knowl- 
edge is power”’ in parenthood as in every undertaking of life. 

ALMA H. JONES, 
Iowa State College, Ames. 
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Nutrition Work with Children. By Lypta 
J. Rosperts. (University of Chicago 
Home Economics Series.) Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1927, pp. 394. 
$3.50. 

Every one interested in child nutrition will 
welcome this timely volume by Professor 
Roberts. In it is recounted the history of 
the movement for special nutrition work with 
children as it has developed during the past 
ten years, together with a careful analysis of 
the nature and causes of malnutrition; and 
many valuable suggestions as to practical 
methods for its eradication. The treatment 
is concise yet lucid, and the selection of 
material has been made with much dis- 
crimination. Without being too technical to 
interest the general reader, the book *is 
sufficiently thorough to serve as a text or 
reference book for college students. 

The first half of the book deals chiefly 
with the nature, causes, and effects of mal- 
nutrition, and standards of normal nutrition. 
The first chapter presents the problem of 
malnutrition as one more serious than most 
people recognize because of low standards 
of what constitutes a well-nourished child. 
This is aptly expressed in the form of a quaint 
parable: “A certain man, let us say, sets out 
to raise some peaches. He has no knowledge 
of fruit culture, and has, moreover, never 
even seen a ripened peach. Yet he plants the 
trees, he cares for them the best he can, and 
in due process of time, in spite of unsuitable 
soil and the ravages of insect pests, he is at 
last rewarded by a small crop of fruit. The 
peaches are undersized and green and gnarly, 
to be sure; but to the man whose hours of 
weary toil they represent, they seem a worthy 
prize. He accordingly exhibits them with 
pride to all his friends and neighbors; and 
they, ignorant as himself of what he might 
have hoped for, join with him in extolling 
the virtues of his fruit. 

“But one day there comes along a friend 


who happens to have been reared in a peach 
country and to have been himself, indeed, a 
grower of fancy peaches. He looks at the 
fruit presented for his inspection, turns on 
his friend a look of mingled amazement and 
pity, and then—as he thinks of the luscious, 
pink-cheeked beauties that he knows as 
peaches and of the miserable specimens 
before him—bursts into a laugh of scorn. 
‘Peaches!’ he cries, ‘Do you call those things 
peaches?’ And he goes his way thinking 
his friend must be either blind or a deluded 
fool. The friend, in turn, follows the re- 
treating form with hurt eyes, then turning 
again to his prized fruit cries loyally: “They 
are all right, no matter what he may say. 
Anyhow he is a fanatic and must have 
been looking for watermelons instead of 
peaches.’ ”’ 

Results of many studies of the extent of 
malnutrition are summarized in a table 
very convenient for references. In chapter 
II the distinction between good and poor 
nutrition is considered in detail, and the 
relationship between good nutrition, sound 
health, and perfect physical condition is 
made clear. 

Methods of judging nutrition are reviewed 
in chapter III and studies of height and 
weight in chapter IV. The value of weight 
alone or in relation to age and to standing or 
sitting height (stem length) is critically dis- 
cussed and the importance of a method of 
judging which shall detect malnourished 
children who are not underweight is empha- 
sized. The expressed need of tests of 
strength, endurance, vital capacity, and 
other factors as a means of making such 
children and their parents realize their 
condition is suggested. 

American studies of growth from 1872 
to the present time have been carefully 
summarized, with discussion of seasonal 
variation and of the relationship between 
physiological and chronological age. 
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The causes and efiects of malnutrition are 
presented in chapters V and VI, causes being 
classified as “direct,” due to faulty diet, 
hygiene or posture or to physical defects; 
and “underlying,” due to poverty, ignorance, 
and lack of home control. The whole 
situation as to cause is analyzed in a very 
interesting chart. “Only ignorance on the 
part of parents, therefore, can explain why 
many of the actual causes of malnutrition 
already described are allowed to exist; not 
ignorance in the sense of illiteracy or a gross 
lack of education—for they may be highly 
educated in other fields—but ignorance of 
even the fundamentals of child feeding, 
care, and training. They do not know what 
constitutes an adequate diet for childhood; 
which things are essential and which 
optional. Thew are ignorant of the necessity 
for regular meals, for an early and regular 
bedtime, and for long hours of outdoor play 
in the sunshine. The well-to-do parents, 
in particular, are unaware of the need for 
quiet leisure and of the harm a stimulating, 
strenuous existence may have on the nervous 
system and general health of the child.” 

The effects of malnutrition on appear- 
ance, basal metabolism, sexual maturity, the 
nervous system, susceptibility to disease, 
physical defects and length of life are con- 
sidered in the light of laboratory experiments 
and of findings in many studies of school 
children. In prevention the value of pre- 
natal care, breast feeding, care of the pre- 
school child and the one of school age are 
each given due weight. 

In treatment of malnutrition it is recog- 
nized that finding the cause is the first step 
but often a difficult one, requiring a complete 
medical examination and a thorough study 
of the child’s whole method of living. 
Logically, the second step is removing the 
cause, but this cannot always be done at 
once, and sometimes the best way to remove 
the cause is to remedy the malnutrition. 

The second half of the book is devoted to 
nutrition work in schools and in infant 
welfare stations, habit clinics, nursery 
schools, and other agencies reaching pre- 
school children. The necessity of the public 
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any large measure of success is to be attained, 
because it not only has the children but also 
much of the essential machinery for suc- 
cessful nutrition work is pointed out and the 
need of a health viewpoint and training in 
the fundamentals of nutrition on the part of 
the school staff. For full success a director 
with special training in nutrition and super- 
vision is considered essential. 

Suggestions are given as to choice of 
subject matter, illustrative material and 
methods of teaching children of various age 
levels. Since nutrition and other health 
lessons aim not only to impart knowledge 
but also to influence behavior, the need of a 
search for impelling incentives to action is 
also indicated. 

Brief reference is made to the influence 
of various national organizations on child 
nutrition and the potential value of the 
present-day movement for parental and pre- 
parental education. Each chapter in the 
book has a selected bibliography, and in view 
of the enormous amount of literature pro- 
duced in this field in the past ten years, the 
author has done a real service in selecting 
and grouping the more significant articles. 

The material in the second half is not quite 
so happily arranged as that in the first half 
and the term “Health Materials” hardly 
seems to describe teaching devices and illus- 
trative material, but the sane attitude 
of the author and her emphasis on the need 
for well-trained workers and methods which 
are in harmony with the best educational 
procedures in other fields makes this book 
an excellent guide for nutrition teachers and 
social workers. 

Mary Swartz Rose, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


A Girl’s Problems in Home Economics. 
Healthful clothing, dress design, clothing 
construction, interior decoration, household 
textiles, care of the home. By Maser B. 
TRILLING and FLORENCE WILLIAMs. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1926, pp. 314. $1.28. 

This book is noteworthy in many ways. 

It will attract the attention of educators for 

two specific reasons: the problematic attack 
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of subject matter which is carried out con- 
sistently throughout the text, and the atten- 
tion given to related subject matter in 
clothing. 

It presents certain basic problems in cloth- 
ing construction with considerable skill, 
showing the need for a discriminating sense 
of values in teaching this phase of the work. 
Every teacher of clothing will welcome the 
clear, logical presentation of the use of the 
sewing machine. 

The construction problems are cleverly 
blended with the related subject matter. 
No garment is presented as an_ isolated 


problem in sewing. It is a composite of a 
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number of practical related problems, such as 
selection of material to be purchased. 

Teachers of home economics will welcome 
the practical treatment of the clothing 
budget and the care and upkeep of clothing. 

The last four chapters are devoted to 
housekeeping and interior decoration as it 
relates particularly to the furnishing of girls’ 
bedrooms. 

The questions at the end of each unit 
should be most helpful in teaching. The 
illustrations are numerous and very much to 
the point. The book is another forward step 
in the field of home economics. 

HELEN C. GoopSPEED. 
University of Arkansas. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Laboratory Recipes. By Harriet Foucer. 
Boston: School of Domestic Science, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
40 Berkeley Street, 1926, pp. 229. $4.00. 
A cookbook prepared for use in the School 

of Domestic Science of the Boston Y. W. C. 
A., giving 900 thoroughly tested, well-classi- 
fied recipes, arranged in the order found 
desirable for use during the school year from 
October to June; with brief, practical direc- 
tions for cleaning and housework, and tables 
of household measurements; printed on 
special paper with each left hand page left 
blank for notes and further recipes; and 
bound in attractive waterproof cloth. 


By Ipa C. Bartey ALLEN. 
New York: Doubleday, 
1927, pp. 451. 


Vital Vegetables. 
Garden City, 
Page, and Company, 
$2.00. 

An extensive collection of recipes accom- 
panied by introductory remarks on the food 
value of vegetables and by analyses, many of 
them from government bulletins, of the 


principal varieties. 


Clothing: Choice, Care, and Cost. By Mary 
ScHENCK Wootman. Third edition, re- 
vised. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Company, pp. 288. $2.50. 
A widely-used handbook on the selection 
of clothing, by one of the best-known writers 


in the field; first published in 1920 and now 
thoroughly revised to include such recent 
developments as new fabrics and fibers, 
the increased interest in clothing budgets, 
and the concern of the consumer with such 
movements as that for the commercial 
elimination of waste by simplification and 
standardization. 


Knitting: Its Products and Processes. A 
concise survey of knit goods manufacture 
from the raw material to the finished mer- 
chandise. By Jesste F. Capiix. New 
York: Dry Goods Economist, 239 West 
39th Street, 1927, pp. 93. $2.00. 

A clearly-arranged, well-illustrated de- 
scription of a subject which is becoming in- 
creasingly important to students of textiles 
and clothing and regarding which many 
standard books have hitherto been nearly 
silent for lack of such information as is here 
given. 


The Story of Men’s Clothes. By Harvey 
F. Morris. Rochester, N. Y.: Hickey- 
Freeman Company, 1926, pp. 81. 25 
cents to libraries and teachers. 

The development of the ready-to-wear 
clothing business discussed from the point 
of view of the maker and dealer and con- 
taining much interesting information regard- 
ing the process of manufacture and standards 
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for quality; intended primarily for the trade 
but made available by the publishers for 
educational purposes at the nominal price 
cited above. 


Gifted Children. Their nature and nurture. 
By Leta S. HotttncwortH. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1926, pp. 374. 
$2.00. 

An important contribution to the literature 
of child psychology and one likely to be of 
special influence because it indicates the 
greater possible returns to society from the 
education of those children who by modern 
psychologic methods can be shown to possess 
natural abilities above the average. 


The Young Child and His Parents. By 
JosepHineE C. Foster and Joun E. ANDER- 
son. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1927, pp. 190. $1.50. 
The first monograph from the Institute 

of Child Welfare at the University of 
Minnesota, giving 100 case histories which 
describe behavior of children between two 
and six years old and, in the introductory 
section, a general discussion of the value of 
such histories to parents and others con- 
cerned with the rearing of children. 


Successful Family Life on the Moderate In- 
come. By Mary HINMAN ABEL. (Second 
edition, revised.) Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1927, pp. 253. $2.50. 
The revision of a much-quoted study of 

family life in relation to expenditure; first 
published in 1921; by a home economist 
whose continued wisdom is shown not only 
by the changes now made to meet the 
increased cost of living, and “the tendency, 
every year more evident, to adjust the 
running of the home to the desire or need of 
the wife and mother to remain for whole or 
part time in the business or profession for 
which she was trained,’ but also by her 
understanding of possible social effects of 
such tendencies. 


Social Progress. By Utysses G. WEa- 
THERLY. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Company, 1926, pp. 388. $3.00. 
A stimulating though somewhat technical 
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and theoretical contribution to the publisher’s 
Series in Sociology, by a member of the 
faculty at Indiana University who has 
“entered Sociology through the gateway of 
History and Anthropology’”’ and who here 
undertakes, not to define the principles or 
philosophy of progress, but to make, by the 
pragmatic method, “a few related studies 
in the dynamics of change.” 


Social Problems and Education. By ERNeEst 
R. Groves. New York: Longmans, 
Green, and Company, 1925, pp. 458. 
$2.75. 

Such problems as those of juvenile de- 
linquency, mental defects, immigration, 
rural life, and social unrest discussed from 
the point of view of the public school teacher 
by a well-known member of the sociology 
department of Boston University. Of par- 
ticular interest to home economists are 
chapters dealing with various aspects of 
family life, marriage, and changes in public 
opinion. Topics for class discussion and 
reports, and classified references add to the 
value of the book. 


The Father in Primitive Psychology. By 
BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1927, 
pp. 95. $1.00. 

A pocket-size book in which a well-known 
Polish anthropologist who spent five years 
among primitive peoples of the South Seas, 
develops the thesis that “the respective 
contributions of the male and of the female 
parent to the body of the offspring, as 
estimated in the traditional lore of a given 
society, form the nucleus of the system of 
reckoning kinship.” 


American Agricultural Villages. By 
EDMUND DES. BRUNNER, GWENDOLYN S. 
HuGHEs, and MARjJOoRIE PaTTrEN. New 
York: George H. Doran Company, 1927, 
pp. 326. $3.50 net. 

The third in the series of American Village 
Studies conducted by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research in which economic 
and social institutions of 140 agricultural 
communities are analyzed and the results 
stated both in the text and in many tables, 
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charts, and maps. Though little is said 
regarding the individual village household 
and its problems, home economists will find 
helpful information in the discussions of 
village structure, social organizations, and 
variations in village wealth in relation to 
certain types of public service. 


Cooperative Democracy. Through voluntary 
association of the people as consumers. By 
James Peter Warsasse. Second edi- 


tion, completely revised. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1927, pp. 
331. $3.00. 


A standard discussion of the cooperative 
movement, first published in 1923 and now 
brought into accord with later develop- 
ments. Includes the philosophy, principles, 
and accomplishments of cooperation, its 
relation to the state, to profit-making busi- 
nesses, and to labor movements, and a 
consideration of its larger possibilites. 


Economics, or The Science of Business. By 
Detos O. KinsMAn. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1927, pp. 366. $1.72. 

A textbook following in the main the 
traditional treatment of the subject with 
adaptations to the needs of the high school 
student. Twenty-five pages are devoted to 
consumption, fifteen of them to savings and 
thrift. The brief discussion of individual 
consumption emphasizes the value of a bud- 
get and suggests classifying expenditures 
under the headings ‘‘for life, for develop- 
ment, luxuries, gifts, benevolences, and in- 
cidentals,” but gives no idea of how concrete 
standards of expenditure are to be formu- 
lated or maintained. 


Proceedings of the Fortieth Annual Convention 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities held at Washington, D. C., 
November 16-18, 1926. Edited by S. B. 
HASKELL, for the Executive Committee 
of the Association. Northampton, Mass- 
achusetts: Metcalf Printing and Publish- 
ing Company, 1927, pp. 432. 

Among the papers and reports here 
assembled which are of special interest to 
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home economists may be cited “Some recent 
developments in agricultural education and 
research in Europe,” by A. R. Mann; 
“Report of committee on instruction in 
agriculture, home economics and mechanic 
arts—a study of methods of teaching in land- 
grant colleges where subject matter is pre- 
sented in the form of problems;” “Major 
objectives in home economics,” by Lita 
Bane; “Adjusting home economics instruc- 
tion to changing conditions in home life,” 
by Abby L. Marlatt; and the whole report 
of the Section on Home Economics. 


Principles of Chemistry and Their A pplica- 


tion. A textbook for nurses. By ELEANOR 
HAMILTON BARTLETT and KATHARINE 
Ink. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1927, pp. 418. $3.00. 

A handbook intended to present the ele- 
ments of chemistry in such a way as to show 
their relation to digestion, the action of 
medicines, and the various housekeeping 
processes. 


Basic Materiai for a Pharmaceutical Curric- 
ulum. Prepared under the direction of 
W. W. C#arters, A. B. Lemon, and 
Leon M. MoneEtt. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1927, pp. 366. 
$4.00. 

A study, made through several national 
organizations concerned with the practice of 
pharmacy, which is of interest in the field of 
home economics education as an illustration 
of a method of constructing a curriculum in a 
special subject. 


Federal Department of Education. Compiled 
by Jurra E. Jounsen. The Reference 
Shelf: Volume IV, Number 5. New York: 


The H. W. Wilson Company, 1926, pp. 

129. 90 cents. 

One of a series of carefully prepared 
handbooks for debators or students, which 
gives bibliographies, reprints of selected 
articles, and affirmative and negative briefs 
on the subject of the establishment by Con- 
gress of a federal department of education 
with a secretary in the cabinet. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


NUTRITION 


Elvehjem, C. A., Herrin, R. C., and Hart, 
E. B. Ironin nutrition. III. The effects 
of diet on the iron content of milk. J. 
Biol. Chem. 71, 255-262 (1927). 
Although it is possible to enrich milk in 

many essentials by suitable feeding of the 

lactating animal, the data reported in this 
paper show that this is not true of iron. No 
increase could be detected in the iron con- 
tent of goat’s milk following the feeding of 
iron oxide alone or with green cabbage, and 
of the more soluble iron compound, ferrous 
sulfate, over a long period of time. Nor did 
the milk thus produced have any effect upon 
nutritional anemia in rabbits. Similarly no 
differences could be detected in the iron 
content of the milk of cows fed rations con- 
taining widely differing amounts of iron. 

The authors express the opinion that the 

percentage of iron in the milk is an estab- 

lished amount for any specific animal and 
cannot be varied even by drastic changes in 
the iron content of the diet. 


Hughes, J. S., Fitch, J. B., Cave, H. W., and 
Riddell, W. H. Relation between the 
vitamin C content of a cow’s ration and 
the vitamin C content of the milk. J. 
Biol. Chem. 71, 309-316 (1927). 

Contrary to the evidence hitherto reported 
in the literature indicating that the vitamin 
C content of milk varies with the content of 
this vitamin in the feed from which it is 
produced, the authors in a long-continued 
investigation of the general problem of the 
vitamin content of milk as related to feed 
have found no significant difference in 
the antiscorbutic properties of the milk of 
pasture-fed cows and cows fed on a grain 
mixture, alfalfa hay, and silage. 


Osborne, T. B., Mendel, L. B., Park, E. A., 
and Winternitz, M. C. Physiological 


effects of diets unusually rich in protein 
or inorganic salts. 
317-350 (1927). 
Earlier observations by Osborne and Men- 
del that albino rats are capable of growing 


J. Biol. Chem. 71, 


at an essentially normal rate to adult size 
on diets extremely high in protein have 
been confirmed and extended. In some 
of the successful experiments the protein 
(casein or meat residue) constituted two- 
thirds or more of the entire caloric intake. 
The failure of various investigators to secure 
equally good growth on high protein diets is 
thought to be due to possible inadequacy in 
the vitamin content of the rations. It has 
also been demonstrated that animals raised 
to large size on fairly low protein diets can 
become adjusted to the protein-rich diets. 
The blood of the rats on a protein-rich diet 
was somewhat higher than that of rats on an 
ordinary laboratory diet in non-protein 
nitrogen and much higher in urea nitrogen. 
The urine had a much higher content of urea 
but showed no evidence of kidney dis- 
turbance. As noted in earlier studies hyper- 
trophy of the kidney was a characteristic 
outcome of the high protein diet, the change 
taking place very rapidly and with all the 
proteins tested. Ingestion of considerable 
amounts of urea or of inorganic salts 
normally excreted by the kidneys failed to 
bring about any renal enlargement. 


Kramer, B., Kramer, S. D., Shelling, D. H., 
and Shear, M. J. Cod-liver oil concen- 
trate. Its value as an antirachitic agent 
when injected subcutaneously. J. Biol. 
Chem. 71, 699-706 (1927). 

A cod-liver oil concentrate was found to 
be effective in curing experimental rickets 
in rats when injected subcutaneously in 
ether solution provided the amount of ether 
injected did not exceed $ cc. The same 
concentrate was ineffective when injected 
subcutaneously in a palmitin solution. 
Failures reported by other investigators are 
attributed to the solvent employed. 


Wu, H. Chinese diet in the light of modern 
knowledge of nutrition. Chinese Soc. & 
Political Science Rev. 11, 56-81 (1927). 

An interesting discussion of Chinese 
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dietary habits and their relation to the 
health of the people. The data upon which 
the author’s conclusions are drawn include 
the study of middle class families in North 
China reported by Adolph (J. Home Econ. 
17, 1-7, 1925) and a similar study of the 
composition of Peking dietaries. The latter 
study comprised 35 families of 146 adults 
and 47 children. The diets furnished an 
average of 2960 calories and 85.9 gm. of 
protein per man per day. The percentage 
distribution of foods among the various types 
was cereal products, 46.6; legumes and 
beans, 7.5; meat, fish, eggs, and milk, 5.2; 
fruits and vegetables, 36.1; oils, sugar, and 
starch, 2.3; and other foods, 4.4 per cent. 
The distribution of protein and calories 
among the different types of foods was 
cereals, 71.1 and 72; legumes, 11.5 and 5; 
vegetables and fruits, 3.6 and 3.7; starch, 
0 and 0.7; fats and oils, 0 and 7.8; meat and 
fish, 8.3 and 6; eggs, 2.3 and 0.8; milk and 
cheese, 0.06 and 0.06; and miscellaneous, 3.1 
and 4.1 per cent respectively. 

The author is of the opinion that the 
calorie value of the Chinese diet is ample 
according to American standards for body 
weight, but that, considering the low bio- 
logical value of the chief sources of protein 
in the Chinese diet, the protein allowance 
represents the bare minimum. The Chinese 
diet is considered to be barely adequate in 
vitamins A and B but probably adequate in 
C, and to be adequate in phosphorus and iron 
but probably inadequate in calcium. 

The most practical means of improving the 
diet is thought to be in increasing the con- 
sumption of eggs, whole cereals (in place of 
refined), soy beans, green vegetables, and 
Economic difficulties preventing 
much extension in the use of milk and meat 
are thought to make more imperative an 
increased consumption of eggs and green 
vegetables. Where cow’s milk is unavail- 
able even for children it is recommended that 
the nurisng period be prolonged and that 
the mother’s diet contain an abundance of 
green leafy vegetables and eggs. Improve- 
ment in methods of cooking vegetables to 


ruits. 


prevent loss of minerals, water and vitamins 
is recommended. 
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Greenebaum, J. W., Selkirk, T. K., Otis, 
F. A., and Mitchell, A. G. Effects of diet 
during pregnancy on development of 
rickets in the offspring. J. Am. Med. 
Assocn. 87, 1973-1976 (1927). 

The diets of 25 women whose customary 
food consumption was qualitatively and 
quantitatively deficient and who had pre- 
viously had rachitic children were supple- 
mented during the final three months of 
pregnancy by vegetables, cereals, fruit, eggs, 
and milk in sufficient quantities to supply 
1 gm. of calcium, 1.45 gm. of phosphorus, 
and 0.015 gm. of iron with a total of 2500 
calories daily. The records of food consump- 
tion kept by the visiting dietitian showed 
that in most cases the standard of calcium 
was reached but that the phosphorus intake 
was slightly below and the iron and caloric 
intake definitely below the standard set. 
After delivery, dietary supervision ceased and 
most of the women returned to their former 
diets. No babies received cod-liver oil dur- 
ing the period of observation, which included 
clinical and x-ray examination. 

All but two of the 22 babies under ob- 
servation developed rickets, the severity of 
which appeared to be more closely correlated 
with the caloric intake of the mother’s diet 
than with its mineral content. None of the 
babies whose mothers had a caloric intake 
higher than 1700 developed more than mild 
rickets at any time. The diet of the mothers 
whose babies did not develop rickets within 
the period of observation approximated more 
closely the standard set than those of any 
of the other women. “The experiment 
would indicate that if the diet of the mother 
during the last three months of pregnancy 
can be made approximately correct in caloric 
and mineral intake, while it will not prevent 
rickets, it will have a controlling influence 
on the development of the disease in her 
offspring.” 


McCollum, E. V., Simmonds, N., Becker, 
J., and Shipley, P. G. Studies on experi- 
mental rickets. XXVIII. Does vitamin 
D pass into the milk? Am. J. Diseases 
Children 33, 230-243 (1927). 

To determine whether it is possible for 
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expectant and nursing mothers to increase 
the vitamin D content of their milk by taking 
cod liver oil and, if so, when the treatment 
should begin and how long it should con- 
tinue, a series of feeding experiments was 
conducted upon female rats with the addi- 
tion of suitable amounts of cod-liver oil to a 
basal diet supposedly adequate in all respects 
except for fat-soluble vitamins. The entire 
time covered in any one experiment extended 
from about a month before mating until the 
young were eating the mother’s diet but was 
varied to include one or more of the periods 
before mating and during pregnancy, and 
during lactation before and after the young 
began to eat the mother’s food. A parallel 
series of experiments was run with butter 
fat in place of cod-liver oil for the purpose of 
furnishing sufficient vitamin A with a small 
anount of vitamin D. 

As judged by the absence or development 
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of rickets in the young, a considerable degree 
of protection was afforded if the cod-liver 
oil feeding was begun four or five weeks before 
mating and continued through pregnancy 
and lactation although the protection was 
greater when the young were allowed to eat 
of the mother’s diet toward the end of the 
lactation period. No appreciable protection 
against rickets resulted when the mothers 
received cod-liver oil only during the lacta- 
tion period. Only a slight degree of protec- 
tion was afforded by the butter fat diet. 
These studies are thought to demonstrate 
that vitamin D does pass into the milk and 
that it is advisable for women to take cod- 
liver oil throughout pregnancy and lactation. 
The apparent failure of cod-liver oil to 
protect against rickets in some infants is 
attributed to the low reserve of vitamin D 
in these infants at the time the cod-liver oil 
treatment is begun. S. & &. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


Hoyt, Franklin C. Old homes for new. 

Am. Childhood 12, 5-6 (1927). 

A plea that parents recognize that con- 
fusion and harm to the child may be the 
result of minor evasions of parental duty 
such as permitting unsuitable companions, 
street play, poor schools, or too early gainful 
work, or of behavior difficulties arising from 
pathological conditions, or lack of harmony 
between the parents, as surely as criminal 
wrongs which can be reached by court action. 


Stocks, Esther H. A nursery school for 
mothers. Am. Childhood 12, 11-14 (1927). 
A detailed description, with illustrations, 

of the Northampton cooperative nursery 

school opened at Smith College last fall as 
one of the experiments of the Institute for 
the Coordination of Women’s Interests. 

The school recognizes the need to train 

parents to form home policies which will 

supplement school policies. It aims not 


only to supply pre-school children with 
suitable environment and opportunities for 
growth, but gives the parents opportunity 
for observation and practice. 


Falk, I. S. 
to preserve the unfit? 
Health 17, 142-147 (1927). 
Analysis of data obtained from Chicago's 

vital statistics for 1900-1925 shows that in 
addition to immediate life saving, infant 
welfare operates to preserve health by 
reducing the amount of damaging but non- 
lethal sickness, and that it does not operate 
to preserve the unfit. 


Does infant welfare work operate 
Am. J. Pub. 


Holmes, Urban T. The phonology of an 
English-speaking child. Am. Speech 2, 
219-225 (1927). 

A careful analytic study of the gradual 
development of a child’s speech up to the 
age of twenty-five months, and the phonetic 
pronunciation of the words and phrases used. 
Brahdy, M. B. Flatfoot in children. Arch. 

Pediatrics 44, 86-93 (1927). 

Flatfoot is very common in preschool 
children and easily diagnosed. Treatment 
by simple corrective exercises, education in 
walking, proper footwear, and care of ab- 
normalities, assures marked improvement 
or cure. 
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Thom, D. A. Child management. Child 

Culture 2, 38-46 (1927). 

Sound discussions of formation of habits of 
action and attitude, the relation of parents 
and children, problems of feeding and 
jealousy. 


Selected bibliography 
Childhood 


Horn, Madeline D. 
on children’s vocabularies. 
Educ. 3, 316-319 (1927). 
References to articles giving vocabularies 

of children of three, four, five, and six years 
of age, studies of children when in school, 
vocabulary tests for young children, relation 
of extent to intelligence, distribution of the 
parts of speech in children’s vocabularies, 
study of sentence structure, and theoretical 
discussion of vocabulary data. 


Lehman, H. C., and Witty, P. A. The 
play interest of children of ages five to 
eight. Childhood Educ. 3, 299-303 (1927). 
A technic by which genuine interests of 

children of this age group may be deter- 

mined is given in the belief that classroom 
projects may thus be devised which are 
based upon the child’s felt needs. 


Robb, Elda. Feeding the nursery school 
child. Childhood Educ. 3, 321-325 (1927). 
The first of two articles to consider (1) 

the foods necessary to insure the child 
optimum growth and development, (2) how 
the child may be made to eat these whole- 
some foods. Here these five essential 
factors, sufficient calories, adequate protein, 
minerals, vitamins, and bulk are discussed 
and summarized in terms of the daily diet 
for the two- to four-year old. 


The kindergarten and 
3, 314-315 


Williams, Gertha. 
reading. Childhood Educ. 
(1927). 

The kindergarten child needs to explore 
his environment, to express his ideas, to 
control his emotions, to learn to live in 
harmony with others. He can be taught to 
read, but if this is done too soon it is at the 
sacrifice of more fundamental things. The 
first grade might well give less attention than 
is usual to reading, writing, and spelling, 
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and more to the personal experiences upon 
which later developments are built. 


Crossley, Stella. Confessions of an amateur 

mother. Children 2, 28-29 (1927). 

An intelligent professional woman proves 
that skill in infant care is not instinctively 
acquired and advocates that it be taught to 
all prospective mothers. 


Gruenberg, Sidonie M. Money: training 
children in its use. Children 2, 9-11 
(1927). 

The handling of money, spending and 
earning it, is a necessary part of a child’s 
training in self-reliance. The problems aris- 
ing from allowance, payment for home duties, 
savings, etc., are helpfully discussed, with 
outlines for group study. 


Richardson, F. H. When your child says 
“T won't.” Children 2, 23-24 (1927). 
Disobedience results from commands that 

are misunderstood, from negativism, too 
hasty or too many commands, threats, 
bribes, parental inconsistencies, or even the 
desire to be the center of a “scene.” The 
habit of obedience may be built up by slow 
and careful training. 


Storey, Helen A. Parents share in the new 
school movement. Child Study 4, 3-8 
(1927). 

A symposium of reports of many progres- 
sive schools throughout the country organ- 
ized by parents to secure for their children 
the newer educational methods. 


Training the preschool 
Child Welfare Mag. 


Cope, Evelyn D. 
child in obedience. 
21, 241-243 (1927). 

Cope, Evelyn D. What of punishment? 
Child Welfare Mag. 21, 289-291 (1927). 

Cope, Evelyn D. Cultivating self-control. 
Child Welfare Mag. 21, 338-340 (1927). 
Some of a series of popular articles on 

habit building in the preschool age. 


Bingham, Anne T. How to be popular. 
Child Welfare Mag. 21, 319-322 (1927). 
Perfect health implies mental as well as 
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physical soundness. Obstacles to mental 
health are over-sensitiveness, over-solicitude 
of the opinions of others, failure to assume 
responsibility, fear, day-dreaming. Work 
and exercise help to build positive health. 


Brown, Sanger, 2d. Child guidance clinics. 
Hosp. Soc. Service 15, 149-152 (1927). 
With the realization that serious mental 

states may begin insidiously and often 

through improper mental hygiene in early 
life, child guidance clinics have been estab- 
lished in various cities in the United States 
under the supervision of trained psychiatric 
workers. The causes of psychological diffi- 
culties in children include bad environment, 
improper training, unfortunate home condi- 
tions, neglect, physical diseases and defects. 


Rademacher, Grace Corwin. The psychi- 
atric social worker and the period of early 
childhood. Hosp. Soc. Service 15, 156- 
163 (1927). 

The psychiatric social worker is now em- 
ployed by various educational or semi- 
educational groups such as the day nursery, 
kindergarten, and nursery school. Her 
function in this field of early childhood is 
that of research, of actual case work, or a 
combination of both. The problems met 
with in a typical field of this type would 
include the sheer numbers of children en- 
rolled, especially where foreign language 
groups are included; acquainting large num- 
bers of associated workers and lay people with 
the psychiatric point of view to insure 
cooperation; the demand for teaching; con- 
tacts with student teachers, board members, 
parents, and others; special social situations; 
and the necessity to consider the group rather 
than the individual. 

This field offers unusual opportunity for 
direct observation, for work in habit training, 
interpretation of behavior, evaluation of 
personality, and behavior manifestations. 
The observations made should be of great 
value not only to the individual child but 
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to those concerned with the age period in 
question and further to our understanding 
of the older child and of adult behavior. 


The nervous child. 
Hygeia 5, 127-128 


Richardson, F. H. 
III. Thumb-sucking. 
(1927). 

Prevention before the habit is fixed is 
imperative. For this the use of elbow splints 
is very satisfactory. If the habit becomes 
established it may resemble the craving of a 
drug addict and be as difficult to break up. 
In an older child an emotional appeal may 
be effective but no attempt should ever be 
made to shame him out of his obsessive act. 


Teaching children sex. 

(1927). 

To promote social hygiene the child should 
be instructed in the sex aspects of life, at 
least, by the time he leaves the crammar 
school. Parents and teachers, if properly 
informed themselves, may do this effectively; 
physicians are peculiarly qualified to give 
sex instruction as a part of the school 
program. 


Hygeia 5, 148-149 


Lehman, H. C., and Witty, P. A. Peri 
odicity and play behavior. J. Educ. 
Psychol. 18, 115-118 (1927). 

A study which shows that chronological 
age periods are not marked by definite play 
activities, but that the play trends result 
from gradual changes occurring during the 
growth period. Nor is there any age group 
between 74 and 19% years. inclusive, char 
acterized by play behavior primarily social 
or primarily individualistic 
Haviland, Mary S. Forming character 

through play. J. Natl. Educ. 

16, 89-90 (1927). 

Play for its own sake is occupying an 
increasingly important part in modern life, 
and active participation is replacing passive 
watching. 


Assocn. 


H. R. H. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


A new warp loom for the woolen and worsted 
industries. J. Text. Sci. 1, 106 (1926). 

A firm in Nottingham, England, has 
recently introduced a loom which produces 
a warp knitted fabric with weft yarns in- 
serted every course. These weft yarns are 
carried straight across from selvedge to 
selvedge. The fabric thus possesses char- 
acteristics of both the woven and knitted 
types of material. While such a fabric is 
not new, it has been impossible hitherto to 
produce it fast enough to compete with 
ordinary loom productions. Actual samples 
of the material and excellent illustrations of 
the loom are included in the article, making 
it of interest to classes discussing textile 
construction.—R. O’B. 


A statistical investigation of the wool trade. 

J. Text. Sci. 1, 42 (1926). 

In the series of articles beginning in this 
number and continuing throughout the 
year the world’s wool production since 1900 
is analyzed by countries and the factors 
influencing it discussed in a clear concise 
manner which makes the articles valuable 
for class reference use.—R. O’B. 


A note on the chemical 
J. Text. 


Raynes, John L. 
decomposition of wool at 100°C. 
Inst. 18, T46-47 (1927) 
Woolen cloth scoured by extraction with 

alcohol followed by washing with warm 

water was heated at 100°C. for 48 hours in 

a sealed tube. The tube was _ broken 

under dilute acetic with the evolution of 

quantities of H.S and the extracted liquor 
gave off quantities of ammonia upon heating 
with caustic soda. Dried wool subjected 
to the same treatment also evolved ammonia. 
Because the decomposition of the wool 
dried at 100° may have been due to the 
hydrolytic action of the free alkali present 
in any scoured wool, a neutral wool was 
prepared and heated in a current of dry air 
at 100°C. for 26 hours. The following 
amounts of nitrogen evolved as ammonia 


were obtained from (a) pure neutral wool 
initially containing moisture, 0.0021 per 
cent, (b) pure neutral “dry” wool, 0.00018 
per cent, (c) wool containing alkali due to 
treatment with Castile soap at 110°F. for 
one hour, 0.105 per cent, (d) dry wool con- 
taining alkali, 0.0069 per cent, (e) pure 
neutral wool containing moisture but heated 
in a sealed tube at 100°C., 0.2176 per cent. 
During the experiment it was found that 
wool treated about 20 times with successive 
quantities of cold water for 24 hours each 
lost approximately the same amount of 
matter after each extraction. Therefore, 
cold water must cause a slight hydrolysis 
of the wool fibers.—E. C. P. 


Morrill, P. E. Strength tests at any atmos- 
pheric conditions. Text. World 70, 43 
(1926). 

This paper was among others prepared 
for the fall meeting of Committee D-13 of 
the American Society for Testing Materials 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, October 21 and 
22,1926. Errors due to the interval between 
the taking of bone dry samples from the 
oven and before their breaking in the bone 
dry testing, the great cost of a room to permit 
testing at standard atmospheric conditions, 
and the inaccuracy of determining moisture 
content of the sample which is tested under 
prevailing conditions and then correcting by 
formula have led to the following tests. 
Cotton sheetings and osnaburgs were tested. 
The test specimens were cut (a diagram is 
given) so that the same threads were tested 
in the four groups, each containing ten warp 
and ten filling specimens. The temperature 
was maintained between 69° and 72°F. and 
humidities of 21 per cent, 43 per cent, 64 
per cent and 84 percent used. The average 
breaking strength at 65 per cent relative 
humidity was then determined by interpola- 
tion and at 64 per cent relative humidity was 
found to be 99.5 per cent of the interpolated 
strength at 65 per cent humidity. The per- 
centage relation of the average strength of 
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each cloth at each observed relative humidity 
to the strength at 65 per cent relative humid- 
ity was then determined by the formula 
average strength at observed R. H. 





average strength at 64 per cent R. H. 
0.995 = per cent of average strength at 65 per 
centof R.H. Curves were plotted and it was 
observed that at any given relative humidity 
the percentages obtained agréed reasonably 
well for the various fabrics. Tests were 
then made at a constant humidity of 65 per 
cent and at temperatures of 50°, 61°, 70° 
and 85°F. The data indicated that tem- 
perature variations between 60° and 85°F. 
would not introduce an error greater 
than 4 of 1 per cent and so for practical 
testing ordinary variations in temperature 
may be neglected. A table of the recipro- 
cals (factors) of various points on the 
humidity curve is given. By multiplying 
the observed breaking strength by the factor 
for the given relative humidity the probable 
breaking strength of the cloth at standard 
atmospheric conditions is obtained. The 
tests as they now stand probably cover too 
few varieties of cloth to make the conclu- 
sions of general application.—E. C. P. 


The international 
J. Soc. Dyers & Col- 


Woolcock, W. J. U. 
dyestuffs situation. 
ourists, 43, 5 (1927). 
Chemical industry received its greatest 

impetus from the discovery, in the middle 

of the last century, of the coal-tar dye- 

stuffs and the dyestuffs industry became a 

virtual monopoly of Germany. The war 

entirely changed this. America is now the 
second largest producer of dyestuffs and 
like Great Britain and France is now able 
to supply the bulk of her domestic require- 
ments. The establishment of dye factories 
on a large scale in America and Great 

Britain and on a smaller scale in France, 

Italy, Spain, Japan, Poland, Czechoslo- 

vakia, Holland, and Sweden, together with 

the considerable expansion which has taken 
place in Switzerland and Germany has 
resulted in approximately doubling the 
world’s pre-war production capacity. Con- 


sequently competition is keen and prices 
are dropping. 
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Germany is attempting to recover her 
lost markets and her products predominate 
in countries which have not adopted meas- 
ures for stimulating their domestic industries. 
The trend in dyestuff manufacture is in 
three directions: improved fastness, simpli- 
fication of dyeing processes, and special 
products for new fibers. The development 
of suitable dyes for the cellulose acetate 
type of rayon is an outstanding example of 
the latter. 

A reconstruction of the world’s chemical 
industry is now taking place based on two 
main principles, the amalgamation of par- 
ticipating interests and a broad expansion 
of the scope of operations. Before the 
end of the war a fusion of the more important 
dye making interests in Germany took 
place, resulting in a Dye Cartel known as 
the Interessen Gemeinschaft (I.G.). At the 
end of 1924, the whole industry was merged 
in a single company under the style of 
“Interessen Gemeinschaft Farbenindustrie 
Aktien Geselkchaft.”’ 

In Switzerland there is a community of 
interests but of a looser character. From 
dyestuffs manufacture have sprung other 
great industries such as the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical products and films.—R.O’B. 


Special Bull. 
S. & 


Johnson, George H. Rayon. 
Laundryowners Natl. Assocn. U. 
Canada, Oct., 1-16 (1926). 

The manufacture, properties, production, 
uses, and laundering of rayon are reviewed. 
It is very lustrous fiber that is produced in 
the form of a continuous filament by dis- 
solving cellulose, either cotton linters or 
wood-pulp, in a suitable solvent. The dis- 
solved cellulose is then forced through very 
fine openings under pressure and solidified 
as filaments in a so-called fixing bath. A 
number of these filaments are caught and 
twisted together to form a yarn, after which 
the fibers are purified, bleached, and made 
ready for sale. This is accomplished by 
any of four processes: (1) Nitro or Char- 
donnet rayon, sold under the trade name of 
tubize and composing 8.1 per cent of pro- 
duction of American manufacturers. (2) 
Cuprammonium rayon, sometimes sold as 
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cuprate, bemberg, and glanzstoff 1.3 per 
cent of American prcduction. (3) Viscose 
rayon, sold as viscose and being 85.2 per 
cent of the production in this country; (4) 
Acetate rayon, found on the market as cela- 
nese, lustron and, cellestron and making up 
5.4 per cent of this country’s production. 

The physical properties of rayon can be 
summarized as follows: (1) Rayon loses 
from 40 per cent to 75 per cent of its strength 
when wet, the original strength returning 
on drying. (2) It is far less elastic than 
silk. (3) It possesses less covering power 
than silk. (4) With the exception of ace- 
tate types, it is almost metallically lustrous. 
(5) It absorbs more hygroscopic moisture 
than cotton and in many cases, is superior in 
wearing qualities to heavily-weighted silks. 

The section on the chemical properties of 
rayon deals chiefly with the effects of chemi- 
cal laundry agents on the fiber. Rayon 
may be weakened by oxalic and mineral 
acids if the latter are not rinsed from the 
fabric. Acetic acid, sodium acid fluoride, 
and sodium silicofluoride are harmless to 
rayon. It is not affected seriously by 
Javelle water and not at all by soap solu- 
tions, starches, and blues. Caustic soda 
should never be used, but soda ash, modi- 
fied soda, phosphate and silicates are harm- 
less at temperatures under 150°F. The 
fabric should be laundered at 90°-100°F 
with neutral soap and rinsed at 100°F. 
Ihe power laundries have encountered cer- 
tain difficulties inherent in the fabric: (1) A 
loss of luster after the first washing, due to 
the removal of soluble size or mechanical 
finish. (2) A dissolving or disappearance 
of rayon fibers when laundered for the first 
time. (3) Shrinkage. (4) Distortion of the 
design due to a loose weave. 

Tests are also described which distinguish 
between the various types of rayon and 
between rayon and silk. Dyeing proper- 
ties are also considered. 

The knit goods, hosiery and textile 
manufacturers gradually have come to 
realize the almost limitless possibilities 
of using rayon alone or in conjunction with 
cotton, wool, and silk. 

“Artificial wool’’ or sniafil is a vegetable 
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product apparently made from viscose and 
probably produced by a method similar to 
that used in philanizing cotton cloth (treat- 
ment with cold concentrated nitric acid).— 
A. E. H. 


Delusterized effects on celanese fabrics. 

Text. World 71, 293 (945) (1927). 

Work interesting from the standpoint of 
both technic and style has recently been 
done by the American Cellulose and Chemi- 
cal Manufacturing Company, Ltd., on the 
delustering of celanese fabric. This is a 
physical, not chemical process which may 
be carried out in any dyehouse. The dull 
effect is permanent even in washing and 
dry cleaning but with the use of chemical 
printing pastes, either with or without added 
color, a lustrous design can be printed against 
the dull background. Processes have also 
been developed for the production of metal- 
lic, leatherized, and moiré effects on cela- 
nese.—A. E. H. 


Candlish, C. G. Recent developments in 
the dyeing of celanese mixtures. J. 
Soc. Dyers & Colourists 43, 37 (1927). 

A very detailed discussion of the deluster- 
ing, bleaching and dyeing of this brand of 
cellulose acetate rayon is given. Experi- 
ments tending to prove that ultraviolet 
light will pass through celanese fabrics are 
described. In therapeutic treatments, it is 
recommended that the garment worn by 
the patient should be as fine as possible, 
delusterized celanese being particularly use- 
ful for this purpose. The dyestuff used on 
the fabric is important, some colouring 
matters being quite transparent and others 
opaque to these rays. The many types of 
fabrics now made of celanese alone and in 
combination with other fibers are discussed 
and methods of manufacturing them given 
in detail.—R. O’B. 


Jute and its niche in the textile trade. 

Text. World 71, 154 (806) (1927). 

The world’s jute is chiefly grown in British 
India. The desired fiber occurs in the in- 
terior of a stalk 18 to 20 feet long. After 
retting, the outer bark is hacked away from 
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the fiber, which is then dried, bundled, and 
tied into rough bales. The poorer grades 
go to Calcutta to become the common burlap 
or gunny sacking of the world’s trade. The 
better grades are sent to Dundee, Scotland, 
and the United States and made into twine, 
rope, carpet yarns, cotton baling, linoleum 
base, burlap, wall coverings, and the brat- 
tice cloth used in mines. The higher grades 
of jute are classified by brightness and 
height of color, and by length and strength 
of the fibers. Mills rarely spin yarns finer 
than 6-pound yarn. Jute is cheaper than 
cotton for twines and more suitable for feed 
and fertilizer bags. Figures for production 
and valuation of jute are given—A. E. H. 


Minaeff, M. G. Moth larve and their 
behavior toward certain colored sub- 
stances. Text. Colorist 49, 89 (1927). 
In an attempt to show the comparative 


NOTES AND 


U. S. Children’s Bureau. Good posture 
as a contribution to health is the underlying 
subject of Children’s Bureau Publication 
Numbers 164 and 165, entitled respectively 
“Posture Clinics, Organization and Exer- 
cises,”” by Armin Klein, and “Posture Exer- 
cises, a Handbook for Schools and for 
Teachers of Physical Education,”’ by Armin 
Klein and Leah C. Thomas. Copies may be 
obtained on application to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

“Sun-Babies”’ is a recent film showing how 
“Father Sun with his bright rays can 
straighten rickety legs and arms and backs.” 
Terms of loan or purchase can be learned 
on application to the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

Other recent publications include “The 
County as a Unit for an Organized Program 
of Child Caring and Protective Work,” by 
Emma O. Lundberg, Bureau Publication No. 
169, and “Milk, The Indispensable Food for 
Children,” by Dorothy Reed Mendenhall, 
Bureau Publication No. 163. These are 


free upon application to the Children’s 
Bureau. 
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resistance of materials colored with germi- 
cidal dyes, those patented as having moth 
proofing qualities, and fabrics treated with 
Larvex, it was found that the dyes offered 
almost no protection. The experiment was 
tried on the moth finea pellionella and the 
beetle larve attagenus piceus oliv. In 24 
hours the attack of the larve on the dyed 
fabrics was made evident by excreta corre- 
sponding to the fibers in color. 

Fibers dyed with auramene and methy- 
lene blue were almost eaten up in one week. 
Victoria biue and both Methyl violets 
showed perhaps the best resistance to the 
larve but could by no means be called moth 
proof. The tests with Larvex seemed to 
indicate that it offers a high degree of pro- 
tection, there were practically no colored 
excreta and the fibers remained intact.— 
M. A. D. 


CLIPPINGS 


Infant Hygiene. “Manual of Infant 
Hygiene”’ and “Handbook for Teachers of 
Infant Hygiene Classes’”’ are sensible, attrac- 
tive pamphlets by Gertrude S. Hasbrouck 
which the Bureau of Child Welfare of the 
Wisconsin State Board of Health has issued 
for use in its campaign to educate girls for 
intelligent motherhood. 


Health Education. The results of an ex- 
periment in a Manhattan public school are 
described by E. George Payne and John C. 
Gebhart in a pamphlet published by the 
New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York City. 


Simplified Practice. Recent recommen- 
dations, accepted by individual concerns, 
associations, and other groups, and promul- 
gated by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce include Recommendation No. 46, on 
tissue paper, and No. 54 on sterling silver 
flatware. Copies may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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A “Primer of Simplified Practice,” by 
Ernest L. Priest, has also been issued by the 
Department and may be purchased for 15 
cents a copy. 


Specifications for Grit Cake Soap. The 
revised U. S. Government master specifica- 
tions for this material is given in U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Standards 
Circular 130. 


Farm Household Management Instruc- 
tion. The development of such teaching in 
Holland is described by S. L. Lowens in the 
International Review of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics for October-December, 1926, and is 
an indication of increasing interest in the 
problems of the rural home. 


Porto Rican Foods. Descriptions and 
recipes for the use of arracha, breadfruit, 
cassava, leren, and malanga are given in 
“Tropical Foods, Bulletin No. 2—Vege- 
tables,” by Elsie Mae Willsey. The pam- 
phlet is also listed as Bulletin No. 1 of the 
Department of Home Economics, University 
of Porto Rico. The first part, dealing with 
chayote, yautia, plantain, and banana, was 
published as Tropical Foods Bulletin No. 1, 
Vegetables, by the Department of Educa- 
tion, San Juan, Porto Rico. The bulletins 
are on sale for 25 cents each. 


Geographic News Bulletin. In the issue 
for January 24, 1927, is an article on “The 
Rise of the Vegetable” which would furnish 
good reference reading for foods classes, for 
example, the paragraphs on “Pharaoh's 
Grocery Bill for Pyramid Workmen.” 

Two articles in the Bulletin for March 14 
are of interest to students of manners and 
customs. One describes the curious social 
and religious significance given to fans in 
different nations and the other, in connec- 
tion with the proposed excavations of the 
Agora at Athens, gives a vivid description of 
daily life in that ancient market place, which 
was not only the birthplace of the Athenian 
schools of philosophy but also an “‘idler’s 
paradise.” 
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Training for Retail Grocers. The com- 
mercial education service of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education is reported 
as cooperating with the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association in working out a 
program of training for retail grocers. 


Training for the Apparel Industries. A 
complete course of instruction for such in- 
dustries as suit manufacturing, textiles and 
knitted wear, fur goods, millinery, designing, 
and marketing, has been inaugurated by 
the board of education of New York City. 
According to a news release from the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, the course has the 
support of both manufacturers and labor 
organizations. 


Goals of Home Economics. Professor 
David Snedden, in the Teachers College 
Record for December, 1926, maintains that 
there are at least four distinct purposes in 
home economics teaching at various age- 
levels; developmental, cultural, vocational 
preparatory, and personal regimen, and that 
failure to distinguish between these is at the 
bottom of present confusion in defining 
objectives and in making teaching function. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. Home 
economics teachers will be glad to know 
that the Museum has for sale, at ten cents 
each, 4 x 5 photographs of its collection of 37 
costume dolls, representing dress in different 
European countries from the fourteenth to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, with 
a few nineteenth century American ones. 
It will also furnish photographs of actual 
costumes in its collection. Other illustrative 
material suitable for class use includes several 
series of collotype and halftone postcards 
issued in series of six cards, with brief ex- 
planatory texts, which sell at 15 cents a 
series. The new handbook of the Morgan 
Wing gives much the same information 
regarding medieval, Renaissance, and French 
eighteenth century decorative arts as was 
given for American arts in the Handbook of 
the American Wing (see JourNnaL oF HomE 
Economics for March, 1925, page 169). 
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Identification of Furniture Woods. The 
kinds of wood used in the exposed parts of 
household furniture are described and illus- 
trated in U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Miscellaneous Circular No. 66, by Arthur 
Koehler, copies of which may be obtained 
on application to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Directories of Social Agencies. American 
foundations for social welfare are listed and 
described in the revised edition of Bulletin 
78 of the Russell Sage Foundation Library, 
copies of which may be purchased for 35 
cents from the library of the Foundation, 130 
East 22d Street, New York City. 

Classification of Social Agencies by Func- 
tion in the City of New York is the title of 
a useful reference book sold for 50 cents a 
copy by the Welfare Council of New York 
City, 151 Fifth Avenue. 


The World’s Children. This is the title 
of the “monthly journal of child care and 
protection considered from an international 
viewpoint,”’ which is the official organ of the 
English Save the Children Fund, 26 Gordon 
Street, London, W. C. 1. It is a smaller 
publication than the trilingual Revue Inter- 
nationale de I’ Enfant, published in Geneva, 
and contains brief articles and news items 
regarding child welfare throughout the 
world. 


Consumers’ Cooperative Enterprises. The 
development of these organizations in the 
United States from 1920 to 1925 is shown in 
an article in the Monthly Labor Review for 
January, 1927. 


Reading Course for Parents. ‘Twenty 
Good Books for Parents” is the title of the 
revision of reading course No. 21 issued by 
the U. S. Bureau of Education and intended 
for use either by individual parents or by 
groups who wish to study and discuss pres- 
ent-day problems of childhood and youth. 
The twenty volumes listed include nine for 
all parents, four each for parents of pre- 


school and school children, and three for 
parents and teachers. Copies of the list 
may be obtained on application to the 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


East Harlem Nursing and Health Demon- 
stration. Recent publications of interest 
to health workers are “A Study of 106 Mal- 
nourished Children,” “The Cost of a 
Program of Health Activities with Special 
Emphasis on Public Health Nursing,’”’ and 
“Lesson Outlines for Maternity Classes.”’ 
The Demonstration headquarters are at 
354 East 116th Street, New York City. 


Household Budget and Social Orienta- 
tion. How budgets were worked out by 
students in a high school economics course 
as a means of making them more conscious 
of the social value of different standards of 
living is described by Laura M. Kingsbury 
of Stockton, California, in School and Society 
for February 26. 


Teachers’ Budgets. Actual budgets of 
teachers with incomes from $1020 to $1780 
a year are described and the making of such 
budgets is discussed by Effie I. Raitt in 
the Washington Education Journal for 
February. 


Inorganic Chemistry for Home Economics 
Classes. This is the title of an article by 
Nellie M. Naylor of Iowa State College in 
the Journal of Chemical Education for 
October, 1926. 


Domestic Causes of Preventable Il 
Health. Miss Alice Ravenhill of Vancouver, 
well known as a pioneer home economist, has 
contributed an article on this subject to 
the March issue of The Nation’s Health. 


Parchment Paper. This material, says 
Science News Letter, is paper from which all 
air has been driven out, and in which the 
pores are then filled with a preparation, 
usually a colloidal cellulose. 

















NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


GENERAL 


American Public Health Association. 
The 1927 annual meeting will be held at 
Cincinnati the week of October 17, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Gibson. 

Country Life Conferences. During the 
first week of August the American Country 
Life Association is to celebrate its tenth 
anniversary with a conference at the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, East Lansing, in 
which other organizations interested in rural 
life will also take part. The International 
Country Life Commission will hold its 
second International Country Life Confer- 
ence there, August 4 to 6. 

Nationa] Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. The thirty-first annual convention will 
be held in the Civic Auditorium, Oakland, 
California, May 21 to 28. Items on the pro- 
gram of special concern to home economists 
include a general round table conference 
on child development conducted by Dr. 
Bird T. Baldwin on Tuesday afternoon, an 
address by Dr. Ernest R. Groves on “Worthy 
Home Membership’’ Tuesday evening, and 
a conference on home problems conducted 
by Dr. Groves on Wednesday forenoon. A 
publicity institute for the training of pub- 
licity committees and workers gives a 
suggestion worth consideration by other 
organizations. 

Austro-American Institute. This organi- 
zation, established under the auspices of the 
America-Austria Society, has its central 
office at Elisabethstrasse 9, Vienna, I, where 
questions regarding education or travel in 
Austria will be gladly answered. The 
Institute is organizing special summer 
schools for Americans and a seminary for 
American teachers at Vienna, July 18 to 
August 27, 1927; information regarding these 
may be obtained from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Geneva Institute of International Rela- 
tions. Dates for the fourth annual session 
of the Institute are set for August 7 to 12, 
1927, and the program will include prominent 
officials of the League of Nations and other 
internationally known speakers, also various 
receptions and excursions. 

World Conference on New Educaticn. 
The fourth international Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship has been called 
to meet in Locarno, Switzerland, August 3 
to 15, 1927. The general theme is to be 
“The True Meaning of Freedom in Educa- 
tion” and the president of the Conference is 
Director Pierre Bovet of the International 
Bureau of Education, Geneva. Information 
regarding program, membership, registra- 
tion, and travel arrangements may be 
obtained from Miss Clare Soper, New Edu- 
cation Fellowship, 11 Tavistock Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 

Guidance of Rural Girls. The Southern 
Women’s Educational Alliance recently 
held a conference in New York at which 
Dr. Louise Stanley of the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics urged the necessity of 
providing means by which unmarried girls 
in rural districts can earn money at home 
as the way to check their drift to towns 
where they stand a better chance of economic 
freedom. 

Child Study at Vassar. Dr. Smiley 
Blanton of Minnesota has been appointed 
professor of child study. He will be director 
of the nursery school to be established in 
connection with the Division of Euthenics 
and will also give courses in the mental hy- 
giene and behavior of children. Plans for 
the division further call for a fully-equipped 
child guidance clinic. 

Prizes for Furniture Designs. Announc- 
ing the awards of the prizes, totalling $5,000 
in value, which were offered by S. Karpen 
and Brothers through the Art Alliance of 
America, the Alliance says that the general 
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trend among the four hundred designs sub- 
mitted was “to break away from traditional 
forms and evolve original types of furniture 
suited to modern living conditions and re- 
flecting the modern American spirit. The 
basis of selection for the winning entries was 
‘beauty, originality, and suitability to the 
requirements of the modern American 
home.’” A _ similar competition will be 
held next year. 

Home Economics in British Columbia. 
The Parent-Teacher Federation of British 
Columbia has undertaken to raise a fund of 
$80,000 for endowment of a chair of home 
economics in the University of British 
Columbia. Satisfactory progress is reported. 

ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Heme Economics Associaticn. 
Student clubs are being fostered. The 
year opened with only three affiliated clubs 
reported at the state meeting. The work 
includes organizing new clubs, promoting 
affiliation among the many clubs now scat- 
tered over the state, and cooperation in 
raising the state quota for the Ellen H. 
Richards Fund. 

Arkansas State University. Hclen Gocd- 
speed, of the home economics department, 
attended the meeting of the Division of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association in Dallas, Texas, and addressed 
the home economics round table on “The 
piace of home economics in the junior high 
school curriculum.” 

Connie Bonslagel, state home demonstra- 
tion agent, reports that at the annual meet- 
ing of the County Levying Courts held last 
October no home demonstration appropria- 
tion was discontinued and eight counties 
voted either to begin or to reinstate the 
work. Such appreciation of 
the work has never been shown before. 

State Teachers College. The Home 
Economics Club is meeting in two sections 
this year. One section is studying the pre- 
school child according to an outline arranged 
by Dr. Lois Hayden Meek of the American 
Association of University Women. The 


widespread 


other section has taken vocations for women 
as its subject. 


Various women in the 
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community have given talks on such topics 
as “The woman florist,” and “Nursing as a 
vocation.” Among the year’s projects are 
maintenance of a Saturday work room and 
an emergency rest room, and work for the 
state scholarship fund and the Ellen H. 
Richards Fund. 

Home Economics for Boys and Men. 
The home economics department at the 
State University offers a class in foods and 
nutrition with an enrollment of nine high 
school boys. The class is divided into three 
kitchen squads with chef, assistant cook, and 
service boy in each. The aims are to teach 
the relation between food and health, and 
the preparation of emergency meals. Copies 
of the outline of this course may be obtained 
by writing to the Home Economics Depart- 
ment, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

Alice Crenshaw, College of the Ozarks, 
Clarksville, has a class of twenty-one college 
men enrolled in a course on food, care and 
repair of clothing, budgets, and family 
relationships. 

Elizabeth Gress of the Junior High School 
of Little Rock has an Etiquette Club for 
sixth-grade boys. 

The State Teachers College at Conway is 
organizing a club for sixth-grade boys and 
next year will offer a course for college men 
in foods, clothing, and the home. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
Central Section. At a meeting held at the 
Hotal Fresno, February 5, it was decided to 
assess each member $1.25 to meet the sub- 
scription of fifty dollars to the Ellen H. 
Richards Fund. Mr. W. R. Hepner, city 
superintendent of Fresno schools, spoke on 
the obligations of the home economics 
teacher to develop in the pupil a philosophy 
uf life and a realization of the importance of 
family and home. 


COLORADO 


University of Colorado. The annual 
style show given before a large audience in 
the Little Theatre had for its key note 
economy and individualism as opposed to 
fads in dress. While ready-made and home- 
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made garments were shown to illustrate 
appropriateness, the two most unusual fea- 
tures of the show were the display of made- 
over garments and the exhibition of chil- 
dren’s clothes. The children were popular 
models. 

Rama Bennett, who last year introduced 
child health classes into the department, is 
now doing child nutrition work with the 
Tuberculosis Association of Los Angeles 


County, California. 
IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. 
The second annual meeting of the Northern 
District was held February 19 at Idaho 
State University, with about 
thirty members present, including delegates 
from high school clubs. At the business 
meeting Verna Johannesen was elected dis- 
trict councilor to succeed Marion Hepworth. 
Dorothy Ellis was renominated as district 
candidate for the state presidency. Interest- 
ing reports of the activities of home econom- 
ics clubs were given by Portia Glindeman, 
Edna Rosehalt, and Viola Frei, representa- 
tives from Coeur d’Alene, Sandpoint, and 
Moscow high schools, respectively, and by 
Bernice Suppiger, president of the Univer- 
sity Home Economics Club. June Davis 
gave a short report of the Minneapolis 
meeting. Olive Merritt, an instructor at 
the Lewiston Normal School, talked on the 
possibilities of the Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and its value to the profession. 
served at the Blue Bucket 


Moscow, 


Luncheon was 
Inn. 

At the afternoon session Helen Argo, in- 
structor in the Coeur d’Alene High School, 
discussed food, clothing, and shelter customs 
of the various European countries, and dis- 
played linens and embroideries from many 
lands. Grace Zudreele, university art in- 
structor, read a paper on the influence of 
attractive homes. Verna Johannesen, home 
demonstration agent, discussed the improve- 
ments in the farm home effected by uni- 
versity extension Dorothy Ellis 
led a discussion on budgeting and its teach- 
ing in the high school. Members of the 
Association were guests of the University 


work. 
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Home Economics Club at a formal banquet. 
The home economics teachers from high 
schools in the Northern District brought 
well-selected exhibits of the clothing and art 
work of their classes. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron. Zeta Chapter 
celebrated its eighteenth Founder’s Day by 
an informal dinner on February 10. Be- 
sides the thirteen active members, Adah 
Lewis of the faculty, an honorary member, 
and Mrs. Mildred Water Talbott, who is a 
graduate fellow in the department, were 
present. 

Idaho State University. The third annual 
banquet of the Home Economics Club, 
which is affiliated with the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the American Home 
Economics Association, was held February 
19. The guest list of ninety included mem- 
bers of the North Idaho Home Economics 
Association as well as of the local club. 
Marion Hepworth, district councilor, was 
toastmistress. Bernice Suppiger, president 
of the Club, was in general charge. 

A fourteen-page bulletin, “The Use of 
Time by Farm Women,” just published, is 
a summary of the work carried on by Mrs. 
Ina Z. Crawford, Purnell worker in the home 
economics department last year. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Chicago. An _ interesting 
feature of the annual meeting of the Chicago 
Dental Society held at the Drake Hotel 
January 26 to 28, was an exhibit of preven- 
tive dentistry prepared by Lydia Roberts 
with the assistance of a dozen graduate 
students in the department of home eco- 
nomics. The central idea of the exhibit, 
“Build strong healthy bodies and sound 
teeth by good nutrition throughout the 
growth period,” was illustrated by charts, 
photographs, displays of basic diets and 
suggested day’s meals, showing the relation 
between good nutrition and good teeth from 
the prenatal period on through the “trouble- 
some teens.” 

The annual dinner of the Home Economics 
Club was held February 18. This is the 
Club’s important social event, arranged by 
undergraduate members but attended by all 
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members and the faculty. The speakers 
were Dr. Caroline Hedger of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial; Adah Hess, Illinois 
state supervisor of vocational home econom- 
ics; Mary Reed, dietitian in the University 
of Chicago Hospital; Mrs. Rose Biery 
Andrews, homemaker; Mrs. Judith Duskin, 
home economics bureau of the Jewish 
Charities; Elizabeth Weirick, director of the 
testing laboratories of Sears-Roebuck and 
Company; Marion Talbot, formerly dean of 
women at the University of Chicago. 

Beginning with the winter quarter, all 
children in the University cooperative nurs- 
ery school have been given ultra-violet 
radiations. The exposures began with a 
half minute a day for back and chest and 
were increased a half minute a day up to 
fifteen minutes. Most of the children 
accepted the treatment gracefully, partly 
because it was presented as a game of blind- 
fold. Heavy folds of black cloth are used 
instead of dark glasses to avoid the danger 
of knocking glasses off. Before blindfolding 
the children, they are shown the lamp and 
told what it is for; many of them show that 
they understand by saying, when they come 
out, “I’ve had my three hours of sunshine 
today.” 

The University was represented at the 
Northwest Conference on Child Health and 
Parent Education in Minneapolis March 8 
to 10 by Lydia Roberts, who spoke at one of 
the round table conferences on the problem 
of the non-hungry child. 

Dr. William Fielding Ogburn, for eight 
years professor of sociology in Columbia 
University, has been appointed to a similar 
position in the University of Chicago. 

Lewis Institute. Adah Hess, state super- 
visor of vocational home economics, spoke 
at the March meeting of the Home Eco- 
nomics Club. 

Some members of the senior class have 
received appointments as student dietitians 
in well-known hospitals one beginning Febru- 
ary 1 and the others after commencement. 

Joint Conference on Child Development. 
A one-day conference was held at the 
Palmer House March 5 under the joint aus- 
pices of the Central Council of Childhood 
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Education, the Illinois Society for Mental 
Hygiene, and the Chicago Association for 
Child Study and Parent Education. Speak- 
ers and topics included: Ernest R. Groves, 
University of Boston, on “Personality and 
social adjustment;” Edwin A. Kirkpatrick 
of the Fitchburg Normal School, on “School 
training and parenthood;” Lois R. Meek, 
American Association of University Women; 
and John B. Watson on “Technique and 
methods in the study of children.”’ 

Vocational Homemaking Teachers. Four 
district meetings have been held since 
January at Peoria, Decatur, Kewanee, and 
Chicago. All four programs included dis- 
cussions of “The new-type examination’’ 
and “Meeting individual differences.’’ 

Jacksonville. Ella Newman, who has 
had charge of the foods work and cafeteria 
management at the Jacksonville High 
School for several years, resigned January 
31 to become director of the Woolworth 
lunchrooms from St. Louis south. Alice 
Larrimore, who had been teaching in the 
Junior High School, has taken Miss New- 
man’s place. 

Stockton. Hazel Wickard began 
work as home economics teacher at Stockton 
High School in January. The department 
has just moved into the recently completed 
addition to the high school. For several 
years the home economics classes have had 
their quarters at the City Hall. 

Home Economics Cluts. On February 
16 a joint meeting of the Home Economics 
Clubs of Batavia, St. Charles, and Geneva 
was held in Geneva. The program included 
three playlets given by the Batavia Club 
and folk dances by members of the St. 
Charles Club. 

Muncie. The Home Economics Club at 
the Oakwood Township High School proved 
so popular last year that the freshmen girls 
wanted to join this year. The Club has 
worked out a series of activities from which 
thirty points were to be earned before a 
girl could become a full-fledged member. 
The first requirement, for which ten points 
are given, is attendance at three meetings 
in succession. 

A senior member of the foods class is 


her 
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home economics editor for a page in the 
agricultural paper published by the school. 
In addition to club activities, recipes, maga- 
zine clippings, and jokes, the page has carried 
the best story written in the clothing class 
after a study of cotton, to be followed by 
similar papers on flax, wool, silk, and rayon. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Associaticn. 
The first issue of the printed News Letter, 
the college number, was sent out to members 
in February. The next number will be 
the club number. 

Evening School Teachers Conference. 
The evening school teachers of Indiana held 
a conference at Indianapolis, January 14 
and 15, under the direction of Mary Beeman, 
state supervisor of home economics. The 
main topics of discussion were problems in 
developing an evening school program, 
broadening the scope of the adult program, 
and teaching. Alice Loomis, 
specialist in evening school home education, 
was the out-of-state speaker. 

Indianapolis. Frances M. Williams, who 
for twenty-one years served efficiently as 
head of the clothing department of Emmerich 
Manual Training High School, retired from 
active service last June and is now living in 
her old home, East Orange, New Jersey. 


methods of 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. The first issue of 
the quarterly Iowa News Letter was pub- 
lished in February by the home economics 
vocational education department. The pur- 
pose of the letter is to preserve a working 
bond the department and its 
graduates who are teaching in Iowa. The 
first issue was a report of the State Vocational 
Conferences held in the fall and contained 
an “assignment” in finding and scoring 
problems, the results of which will be pub- 
lished in the next issue. 

During the National Homes Congress 
held in Des Moines the week of March 7, 
students from the applied art department 
furnished and arranged an apartment in 
Younker’s department store. Farm Bureau 


between 
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women and extension workers, directed by 
Neale S. Knowles and Avis Talcott, prepared 
an exhibit of charts showing the organization 
of Farm Bureaus throughout the United 
States, and miniature plans of their work 
on such projects as clothing, home manage- 
ment, home furnishing, nutrition, and child 
care and training. Cleo Louck and Marjorie 
Thuirer, of Clay County, representing the 
4-H Club girls of Iowa, demonstrated the 
making of hooked rugs. 

During the week of March 14 to 19 a 
household equtipment short course was held 
for the benefit of women interested in the 
electrical industry. Instruction was in 
charge of Eloise Davison of the household 
administration department and Frank D. 
Paine of the electrical engineering depart- 
ment, assisted by other faculty members and 
representatives of public utilities. The sub- 
ject was treated from two viewpoints, of the 
sales organization supplying the equipment 
and of the homemaker buying and using 
the equipment, with special consideration to 
the latter. Besides lectures, demonstrations, 
and laboratory work, both educational and 
general exhibits of household equipment 
were presented by cooperating manufac- 
turers. The course was held in the special 
home equipment laboratories in Home Eco- 


nomics Hall, which are well adapted 
to such studies. About a hundred women 
registered. 


An exhibit of advertising materials pre- 
pared by women in business has recently 
been used to show advanced undergraduate 
and graduate students the opportunities for 
home economics women in commercial work. 
Personal conferences have also been ar- 
ranged from time to time between the 
students and such home economists in 
business as Marie Sellers of the Postum 
Cereal Company, Inc., Mary Barber of the 
Kellogg Company, Ina Lindman of Ball 
Brothers Jar Company. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Home Economics Associaticn. 
The annual banquet of the district asso- 
ciation was held with the Manhattan Home 


Economics Association on March 7. Anna 
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Richardson, field worker in child develop- 
ment and parental education for the Ameri 
can Home Economics Association, was guest 
of honor. 

At the fourth annual meeting in Topeka, 
April 1 and 2, 
L. Edwards; Hattie Cleavinger; Mrs. R. 


the speakers included Alice 


H. Beamer on correlating the home and the 
school; , a 
garet Chaney on newer phases of nutrition. 

Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Leah Ascham, biochemist from Allegheny 


Bandenburg; and Dr. Mar- 


Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is sub- 
stituting in the department of foods and nu- 
trition for Dr. Martha Kramer, who has 
leave of absence because of illness in her 
family. 

rhe home economics division 
sented at the Mid-West 
Education for Parenthood at Kansas City, 
March 3 to 5, by Dr. Margaret Justin, Dr. 
Helen Ford, Mrs. Katherine Hess, and Dr. 
Mrs. Lucile Rust of 
the education department also 


was repre- 
Conference on 


Margaret Chaney. 
attended 
and reported on pre-parental education in 
the Manhattan schools. 

rhe research laboratory in the clothing 
and textiles department is now in working 
order. A special project on ‘The protec- 
tion afforded the body by fabrics in moving 
air’ is being carried on under the direction 
of Lilian Baker and Mrs. Katherine Hess, 
using a wind tunnel constructed with the 
assistance of the physics department and an 
abrasion machine loaned by the Patrick 

Duluth, Gladys 
graduate assistant, is making a 


Company, Minnesota. 
Winegar, 
study of bacteria on undergarments. 

The 


summer 


nursery school established last 


serves as a laboratory for the 
students in the child care and training course 
of the home economics division and has now 
an enrollment of fifteen children from eight- 
Mrs. 


een months to four vears of age. 
Leone Kell is graduate assistant. 
Bella Nelson, supervisor of 


home economics in the Topeka schools and 


formerly 


chairman of the home economics section of 
the State Teachers Association, has gone to 
Montana State College, Bozeman, as in- 
structor in home economics education. 
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Kansas State Teachers College of Hays. 
Mary Ann Stephens was elected chairman 
of the home economics round table of the 
northwest section of Kansas State Teachers 
Association. Ethel Snodgrass spoke on 
“Home economics as a regular subject in 
the curriculum” at the recent meeting. 

A course in elementary nutrition is being 
offered at the request of men students in 
the physical education department. 

Minneapolis high school is offering a 
course in home economics to both boys and 
girls, based on the unit plan. Elsie Peters 
is the teacher in charge. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 
Che home economics department held Open 
House January 11. The clothing and tex- 
tiles department had a display of its work 
and the foods and nutrition department was 
Refreshments were 
The Home 


open for inspection. 
served at the practice house. 
Economics Club was hostess. 

[The Home Economics Club has been very 
active this year. Excellent programs have 
been given and money has been raised to 
refurnish the Club’s apartment. 

Apartment House for Women. Jose- 
phine Berry has remodelled and added to her 
residence at 2928 Forest Avenue, Kansas 
City, and opened it as an apartment hotel 
for women in which employed women may 
find the independence of a hotel combined 
with the spirit of a home. The house is 
named Thorndike Hall and its fourteen 
bachelor rooms and sixteen apartments have 
been tastefully furnished and rent at rates 
satisfactory to business and professional 
women. 


LOUISIANA 


Conference for Teacher-Trainers. A 
meeting was held in Alexandria, February 
19, to discuss the organization and content 
of new courses in the state curriculum. 
Helen Graham, Grace E. Dexter, Louise 
J. Lahr, Esther Cooley, Minnie Lee Odom, 
Clyde Mobley, and Dorothy M. Kidd were 
present. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. ‘This 
is the first college in Louisiana to offer 
courses in food and clothing selection and 
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baking powder preferred — 
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Bicarbonate of Soda 
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Because: it produces fine-grained cakes of 
delicious sweet flavor 


Because: there is no slightest trace of a 
bitter taste in any food baked with Royal 


Because: of its excellent keeping qualities, 
Royal can be used in any climate 


Because: the last teaspoon of Royal taken 
from the can leavens as perfectly as the 
first 


Because: it has maintained the same uni- 
form high standard of excellence for over 
60 years. 
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Strawberry 
Shortcakes 
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personal economics to all freshmen, both 
men and women. These courses are par- 
ticularly designed to aid the elementary 
school teacher and were very popular in the 
first term. The idea originated with Dean 
J. M. Smith, of the education department, 
and the courses were planned by Louise 
J. Lahr and Agnes Brady of the home 
economics faculty. 

Louisiana State University. On March 
26 the University entertained all southern 
state supervisors of home economics and 
agricultural education and teacher-trainers 
of home economics and agriculture who 
were on their way to the Southern Regional 
Vocational Conference in San Antonio. 

State Department of Education. Dorothy 
M. Kidd, assistant state supervisor of home 
economics, resigned on April 1. Her suc- 
cessor is Hazel Grimm, former director of 
home in the high school at 
Haynesville, Louisiana. 

Louisiana State Normal College. A 
Home Economics Club was organized in 
November with thirty-five members. The 
faculty adviser is Grace Dexter. Meetings 
are held every other Friday night in the 
home economics cottage. In December the 
club held a fashion show and tea for 250 
guests. School, street, and afternoon dresses 
made in the clothing classes were shown on 
living models. Girls from the cookery 
classes served tea. Freshmen are not 
eligible to the club, but they are frequent 
guests at teas and informal affairs. 


economics 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting will be held in May, 
probably at Augusta. 

Westbrook. The committee on education, 
a joint committee of the house and senate 
of which Senator Speirs of Westbrook is 
chairman, in the course of a trip to normal 
schools and other state-aided institutions 
visited the Westbrook High School. The 
girls of the home economics department 
served breakfast. Other guests were Dr. 
A. O. Thomas, state commissioner of edu- 
cation, Superintendent Ellingwood, Princi- 
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pal Lewis, and Mr. Paul Smith, chairman 
of the Westbrook School Board. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annual meeting held 
April 16 at Springfield. Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, special lecturer in social science 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
spoke on “Modern problems of the family.” 
Dr. Frank Howard Richardson, consultant 
in children’s diseases to the New York 
State Department of Health, spoke on 
“Our debt to the child.” 


was 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
The child welfare number of the News Letter 
was prepared by Alice Wallin of the High- 
land Park Nursery School. The club num- 
ber is in charge of the Home Economics Club 
at Battle Creek College. 

Conferences for Teachers of Home 
Economics in Part-Time Schools. Teachers 
from ten cities in eastern Michigan met in 
Detroit on February 11 and 12 and ten 
from Western Michigan met in Grand Rapids. 
Major topics were “Problems for effective 
work for part-time girls in home economics;” 
“Ways of maintaining the interest of the 
girls and the use of job and lesson sheets;’’ 
“Home visiting’’ and ‘Relationship of home 
economics to employment.’”’ Among the 
speakers were Cleo Murtland, University 
of Michigan, Miss Rasey, Detroit Teachers 
College, and Ethel Wooden of Pontiac. 

University of Michigan. Cleo Murtland 
is spending her sabbatical leave in a seven 
months’ trip abroad visiting European 
schools. 

Central State Normal School. Rose 
Hogue is spending three months in touring 
southwestern and western states. 

Michigan State College. A nursery 
school will be opened during the summer 
term and regular courses will be offered next 
fall. This is the first nursery school in 
connection with the home economics depart- 
ments at a state institution in Michigan. 
The summer school program will emphasize 
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“The child;”’ with courses includirg a new 
one in child study and those previously 


offered in child nutrition and children’s 


clothing. 
MINNESOTA 


University of Minnesota. The Institute 
of Child Welfare is offering a full program 
of courses during the summer session both 
undergraduate and 


for students seeking 


graduate credit. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Econcmics Asscciaticn. 
The sixteenth annual meeting 
Jackson April 27 to 29, with Anne Jordan 


The genera! theme was the better 


was held in 


presiding 
utilization of Mississippi's resources through 
home economics. Among the speakers wer 
Mr. Clayton Rand, editor of The Gulf 
Coast Guide; Clara Woolworth of J Lb 
Colt Company, New York City, on “‘Shift 
ing values in housekeeping;’’ Mrs. Bertha 
J. Vincent of the R. E. Kennington Com- 
“Purchasing habits of the 
Mrs. Mary B. Giesen, state home 
Clyde Mobley of 
Louisiana; and Bertha Hays of Mississippi 
State College for Women. 


pany on con- 
sumer;”’ 


demonstration agent; 


The teachers’ section was asked to under- 
take raising Mississippi's quota in the Ellen 
H. Richards Fund 


educational value, Frances Henley, 


To give the campaign 
chair- 


man of the section, has requested each 
teacher of home ecunomics to hold a program 
on the life and works of Ellen H 
as well as to make a contribution to the 
fund. The Club at 


Mississippi State College for Women is 


Richards 


Home Economics 
supplying the schools with mimeographed 
materials which may be used in preparing 
the programs. Although the 
has just begun, the response is good. 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 


of the state have worked on the project of 


campaign 


Twenty-five clubs in four counties 


with marked 


“Food habits demonstrations” 


HOME 
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success. The work of the Lafayette County 
clubs was particularly notable. 

Project contests were conducted during 
1926 in poultry, gardening, canning, dairy, 
dress, room 


One-third of 


correct improvement, and 
health the 4-H Club Girl 
membership in the county was made up of 
Garden and Canning Club members. 

Fairs, club rallies, short courses, and 
camps are all growing in popularity. 

Mississippi State College for Women. 
The number of students majoring in home 
doubled since the fall of 


\pproximately 450 girls are 


economics has 
1924 


in the department, 210 of whom are majors 


enrolled 


1e two-hour course in child care has de 
The t I hild | | 


veloped into a five-hour course. Laboratory 


study vith children of preschool age has 


been introduced for the first time 
graduate of Ohio State 


Bertha Hays, a 
College and of Chicago University, 
the college 


partment and director of child care ar 


came to 


last fall as head of the foods de- 
trainin 
Montana State College. Hella M. Nel- 


Manhattan, Kansas, has succeeded 


Fallgatter in charge of the 


son ol 

Florence teacher 
training work during the spring quarter 
Extensicn Service. Frances Smith, for 
home demonstration agent it 


Kansas lis 
position in Flathead County, Montana, with 


merly 
Columbus is now holding a similar 


headquarters at Kalispell 


} 


\ series of economics conferences are being 


held in Montana under the direction of the 
Montana Extension Service in a few of whicl 
included oom 


What 


good 


farm living conditions are 
of the problems under discussion are 
maintaining a 
What 
right 


are the essentials in 


standard of living? losses 
can be 


money 
prevented by living? How 
greater 


food 


can the farm produce directly a 


share of the farm living? How can 
supplies be purchased most economically? 
In what ways can the farm home increase 


the net farm income? 
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